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PRINCIPLES OF IMPROVING DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


CHAPTER I. 

In applying the general principles of physiology to 
the improvement of animals for the use of man, we 
shall confine our remarks mainly to the practices of! . 
Breeding, Rearing, and Feeding. A volume might | 
be written on breeds and breeding, without exhaust- | 
ing the subject. Did time and space permit, it might | 
be instructive to review the principles of Zoology, so 
far as to indicate the classes, orders, genera, and spe- 
cies of such animals as are domesticated in this coun- 
try, and puint out the special advantages of each. 
But this kind of information is less important to far- 
mers (for whose perusal this essay is written) than a 
knowledge of the origin of breeds, and of the true 
In the ox family, particularly | 








principles of breeding. 
in Great Britain, the improvement of breeds, and high | 
breeding, have been carried farther than in any other | 
nation. The Bovide divide themselves into three | 
groups, namely: the Bisontine, the Buraline, and the 


T'aurine. The bison is seidom domesticated in the | 


| mer is a cross between distinct species. 





bly the only specimen of the Buraline group in this 
country. The Bos T'aurus is the common domesti- 
cated ox, of which there are many varieties and dis- 
tinct breeds, and their crosses. Naturalists are not 
agreed as to the fact whether our domestic groups 
sprang originally from different species, or from one 
species, ascribing, on the latter supposition, all chan- 
ges in form and anatomical structure to the influence 
of changes of climate, of food, and to cross-breeding 
| aan 1 breeding in line. Sone difficulty exists in fixing 
the exact limits of species; what one would desig- 
nate as a variety only, another would characterize as 
of a different species. This is a matter of some im- 
portance in breeding, for a hybrid formed by pairing 
animals belonging to different species, like the ass and 
the horse, has different constitutional powers and 
functions from either of its parents. Both in a phy- 
MR and economical point of view, hybridizing 

s a very different process from that of cross-breeding. 
The latter is a cross between varieties only; the for- 
Like the 
common mule, hybrids are rarely fertile. Cross- 
breeds are not less so than their parents. Hence it 
is not difficult to form a new breed of cattle, sheep, 
hogs, horses, or dogs; nor to account for the hun- 
dreds that already exist. 

The most common error in the propagation of ani- 
mals is that of attempting to increase their size, in- 
stead of trying to improve their form. Beasts of a 
| preternatural growth are extremely prone to defor- 
| mity, either in carcass, limbs, or head. If not mon- 
| sters in fact, they approach monstrosity in develop- 
| ment and predisposition. Nature begins to disown 
them for their departure from her most salutary laws; 


United States; although one variety (the buffalo of | and their constitutions are too artificial to endure 


the western plains,) might easily be propagated to | hardships with impunity. 
The Water-Ox, introduced re- | are the most perfect in their anatomical organization, 


any desirable extent. 
cently into South Carolina, by Dr. Davis, is proba-| 42 


Animals of a medium size 


and therefore the most vigorous and healthy, By 
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the improvement of a breed is to be understood the 
producing of such a change in the shape and func- 
tions of an animal as shall render it better fitted to 
perform the labors of the yoke, saddle, or harness; 
better adapted for -becoming fat; or for producing 
wool, milk, flesh, eggs, or feathers) The desired al- 
terations are sought by the wise selection of parents. 
In this consists skill in breeding; while the practice 
of the most successful breeders has mostly run into 
three well-defined channels. 

lst. That of breeding from individuals of the same 
parentage, called in-and-in breeding. 

2d. That of breeding from offspring of different 
varieties, called cross-breeding. 

3d. That of breeding from animals of different pa- 
rentage, but of the same variety, called breeding in 
the line, or the same race. 

Much has been written on each of these systems 
by their respective advocates; and under certain cir- 
cumstances, each doubtless has some advantages. In 
theory, in-and-in breeding appears very objectionable; 
but when reduced to practice, the most successful 
breeders in England have found it to answer their 
highest expectations. “'To obtain the most perfect 
form, the two modes of breeding most resorted to,” 
remarks Dr. Cine, “are crossing, and in-and-in. 
The latter may be the better when a particular vari- 
ety approaches perfection in form; especially for those 
who may not be acquainted with the principles on 
which improvement depends. When the male is 
much larger than the female, the offspring is generally 
of an imperfect form. If the female be proportion- 
ably larger than the male, the offspring is of an im- 
proved form. For instance, if a well-formed large 
ram be put to ewes proportionally smaller, the lambs 
will not be so well shaped as their parents; but if a 
smaller ram be put to larger ewes, the lambs will be 
of an improved form. The proper method of im- 
proving the form of animals consists in selecting a 
well-formed female proportionably larger than the 
male. The improvement depends on this principle, 
that the power of the female to supply her offspring 
with nourishment is in proportion to her size, and to 
the power of nourishing herself by the excellence of 
her constitution. The size of the foetus is generally 
in proportion of that of the male parent; and there- 
fore when the female parent is disproportionably small, 
the quantity of nourishment is deficient, and her off- 
spring has all the disproportions of a starveling. 
But when the female, frum her size and good consti- 
tion, is more than adequate to the nourishment of a 
foetus of a male smaller than herself, the growth must 
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be proportionably greater. The large female has al- 
so a larger quantity cf milk, and her offspring is more 
abundantly supplied with nourishment after its birth” 
Conceding the correctness of the above statement 
that the offspring naturally takes its size from the 
male parent, we can understand why the calves got- 
ten by the large Durham buils, imported from Eng. 
land and crossed on our comparatively small natiye 
cows, have uniformly disappointed the expectations 
of stock-growers. Many thousands of dollars have 
been thrown away in unscientific attempts of this 
character to improve the neat cattle of the United 
States. By importing large, well-formed cows of 
vigorous constitutions, at an early age, and pairing 
them with the best native bulls, a cross would be ob- 
tained through the infusion of foreign blood, superi- 
or for this country, with its peculiar climate, soil, pas- 
turage, and markets, to the highest bred families in 
Great Britain. For England, mammoth cattle may 
be the most profitable; but for this country, they are 
not to be commended. Such is the plasticity of ani- 
mal vitality, that beasts soon adapt themselves in size 
to the peculiar circumstances that surround them. 
Shetland ponies are exceedingly small because their 
supply of food has for ages been scanty. It is not in 
nature that a starved pig should make a large hog. 
Generous feeding and nourishment from conception 
to full maturity tends at all times to the symmetrical 
development and perfection of the animal. On the 
contrary, nature abhors hunger, thirst, and ill-usage 
in every form. Feed a ealf, colt, lamb, or pig on 
food which is defective in nutritive elements, but 
abundant in quantity, and you will soon produce a 
pot-bellied, and otherwise defective animal. Its sto 
mach and intestines are necessarily preternaturally 
distended to contain food enough for its bare subsist 
ence; and when it comes to the end of its unnataral 
growth, the proportion of abdominal viscera and oth- 
er offal, as compared with the more valuable parta 
will be found in great excess. With bad keeping, it 
is impossible to prevent rapid deterioration; and itis 
mainly because the millions of husbandmen pay it 
sufficient attention to the daily nourishment of their 
live stock, that so little improvement is witnessed. It 
matters not whether one breeds in-and-in, cross-breeds, 
or breeds in the line, the principle of good keeping 
applies equally to every system. The maxim, that 
offspring resembles its parents, or that “like produces 
like,” is only true under like circumstances. Animals 
taken from one district or country into another, and 
subjected to new conditions, will obey all the laws of 
these new conditions, and gradually disobey all those 
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of the past. As this principle of adaptation is truly 
important, and not sufficiently studied, we shall ven- 
ture to designate it by the terms, the Law of Circum- 
stances. All living things being exposed to disease, 
and the subjects of death and dissolution, life itself is 
the creature of circumstances. The farmer who will 
make the circumstances which surround his domestic 
animals most favorable to their natural wants, can 
hardly fail to develope their highest constitutioual 
powers. A vitiated public taste, and the markets, 
may demand that slaughtered animals be excessively 
fat; but all experience goes to prove that unnatural 
fatness either in a male or female, impairs its value 
for breeding purposes. After consulting all the best 
authorities on the subject, we are constrained to say 
that the evils of breeding in-and-in, or with animals 
Mr. Low, 
late Professor of Agriculture, in the University of 
Edinburgh, in his valuable treatise on the “ Domes- 
ticated Animals of the British Islands,” thus states 
the common belief on this subject: 

“The nearer animals are allied in blood, the more 


of nearer kin, have been greatly magnified. 


quickly is the similarity of characters distinctive of 
the breed acquired. 
breeders, it has not been uncommon to unite broth- 
ers with sisters, and parents with their direct proge- 
ny, and to carry on this system for a long period. 


In the practice of English 


The physiological effect is remarkable, not only pro- 
ducing more quickly that community of characters 
which constitutes a breed, but affecting the tempera- 
Under this 
system, long continued, animals manifest symptoms of 
degeneracy, as if a violence had been done to their 
natural instincts. 


ment and constitution of the animals. 


They become, as it were, sooner 
old; the males lose their virile aspect, and become 
at length incapable of propagating their race, and 
the females lose the power of secreting milk in suffi- 
cient quantity to nourish their young. These effects 

,.may not for a time be very observable, but by carry- 
ing on the system sufficiently far, they never fail to 
manifest themselves. Dogs continually reproduced 

from the same litter, exhibit, after a time, the aspect 

The hair becomes 

scanty, or falls off, the size diminishes, the limbs be- 

come slender, the eyes sunk, and all the characters of 


of feebleness and degeneracy. 


Hogs have been made 
After a few 
generations, the victims manifest the change induced 
in the system 


early age present themselves. 
the subjects of similar experiments. 


They become of diminished size, the 
bristles are changed into hair, the limbs become fee- 
ble and short, the litters diminish in frequency and in 
the number of the young produced, the mother be- 

















comes unable to nourish them, and if the experiment 
be carried as far as the case will allow, the feeble and 
frequently monstrous offspring will be incapable of 
being reared up, and thus the miserable race will ut- 
terly perish.” 

A fair interpretation of the words in-and-in breed- 
ing, does not require the perpetual pairing of broth- 
As fam- 
ilies extend, cousins of the first, second, and third de- 
gree of consanguinity are soon called into existence, 
with their peculiar constitutional developments and 
anatomical variations. 


ers and sisters, nor of parents and offspring. 


Although descended from the 
same parentage, their blood becomes less and less 
identical with each generation through which it passes 
and thereby affords every facility for gradually chang- 
ing the practice of in-and-in breeding to propagating 
in the line, without vitiating the purity of the blood. 
When one has a male and female more perfect in 
form than any other of the same species within his 
reach, the fact of their being either brother and sis- 
ter, or parent and offspring, does not justify the refu- 
sal to unite the good qualities of both by breeding 
them together. To refuse to do so, and couple each 
with an animal decidedly inferior, would be breeding 
dowaward instead of upward. Bakewe1u’s rule was 
to select at all times the parents that pleased him 
best, regardless of consanguinity; and no other im- 
prover of stock has had greater success. 
Cross-breeding, in the opinion of many, has been 
productive of more harm than good; because in a 
large majority of cases it has been unwisely practiced. 
Defects in all breeds seem to be brought out with 
peculiar intensity when any one is forced out of its 
natural line of descent, and made to mingle its blood 
with that of another. The greater the difference be- 
tween the two breeds, the more likely is the progeny 
to be deformed, or defective in some or many points. 
With few exceptions, the best results have been at- 
tained by keeping all breeds distinct, and skilfully se- 
lecting both males and females in each for the im- 
provement of the race. In this way, all confusion of 
breeds is happily avoided, while the excellencies of 
each have every possible chance for perfect develop- 
In speaking of the Gallaway breed of cattle, 
«“ Efforts 
have, from time to time, been made to cross the breed 


ment. 
so famous in Scotland, Prof. Low says: 


by the Dishly long-horns, the Ayrshire, and the mod- 
ern Short-Horns. These attempts, it is believed, have 
all been failures, in so far as they were intended to 
improve the general breed of the country; and mod- 
ern breeders, with better knowledge, have turned 
their attention to the improvement of the existing race.” 
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Scotch graziers and farmers are second to those of 
no other country in intelligence and industry; and 
their abandonment of cross-breeding may be regard- 
ed as additional evidence of their good sense and 
skill as practical husbandmen. In localities adapted 
to the Short-Horns, the Hereford, the Devons, or the 
Ayrshires, there can be no objection to the introduc- 
tion of either of these popular breeds, and to a lim- 
ited extent, crossing it with the native cattle of the 
district; but this course should never prevent the 
keeping of the new blood pure in the country. In 
this way, the imported stock may soon become per- 
fectly acclimated, and whatever merits it may have 
in form, in early maturity, or disposition to fatten 
will be preserved without deterioration, provided al- 
ways, it is properly kept. Perhaps the most valua- 
ble cow on the British Islands for milk is the Jersey 
breed. So early as 1789, the insular legislature pass- 
an act, which is still in force, “ prohibiting the impor- 
tation into Jersey of any cow, heifer, calf, or bull, 
under the penalty of 200 livres, with forfeiture of the 
boat and tackle; and a further penalty of 50 livres is 
imposed on any sailor on board who does not inform 
of the attempt. The animal itself is to be immedi- 
ately slaughtered, and its flesh given to the poor.” 

The breeding of dairy cows for exportation, has 
long been a profitable business for these islanders. A 
Jersey-man, it is said, will treat every animal on his 
farm with neglect except his cow. She is penned on 
@ narrow space, and shifted to fresh spots of herbage 
several times in a day, and in the nights of winter 
she is warmly housed, and when about to calve, is 
nourished with cider. Throughout all the year these 
little pet cows are to be seen in their patches of mea- 
dow, often under the shade of apple trees, but so fas- 
tened that they cannot raise their heads to pull the 
fruit. 

With proper care and attention, and breeding in 
a direct line, it is not difficult to form a distinct breed 
of domestic animals, and one that possesses many 
valuable qualities. There are, in the United States, 
the nuclei of at least a score of breeds of neat cattle, 
which might be extended and cultivated with equal 
profit to the owners, and benefit to the community. 
Native cattle, having been reared in the districts 
where they exist, and perfectly naturalized to their 
respective climates, soils, and means of subsistence, 
are very favorably situated for valuable improve- 
ment. To effect this, a knowledge of what are term- 
ed “points” of excellence in cattle, is indispensable. 
In the State of New York, where stock-growing and 
dairy husbandry have long been prosecuted on a some- 

















what extensive scale, and with great success, much 
attention has been given to the investigation of this 
subject, under the auspices of its very flourishing 
State Agricultural Society; and we can hardly rep- 
der the husbandmen of the other States a better ser. 
vice than to copy at length from the thirteenth yol- 
ume of the Transactions of said society, the “ points 
of excellence in cattle,” established for the guidance 
of its committees, in awarding annual premiums, 
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Muvcu has been said and written of late upon the 
subject of health, and but few of our readers, we 
presume, are ignorant of the necessity of a timely 
removal of all causes of disease, such as decaying 
and decayed substances, whether animal or vegetable, 
from their premises and the importance of cleanliness 
in person and apparel. 

Yet such is the indifference of many who know the 
right, and yet practice it not, that line upon line and 
precept upon precept are as necessary in their case as 
in the education of children of smaller growth. Ac- 
curate medical researches have conclusively shown 
that heat and moisture, with defective ventilation are 
prolific sources of disease among us. But heat and 
moisture alone are not of themselves predisposing 
and effective causes, unless others act in conjunction 
with them. 

We were much interested a short time since in pe- 
rusing an account of an expedition of discovery up 
one of the branches of the Niger, into the heart of 
the African continent. Previous to the return of 
the expedition alluded to, we have no account of any 
previous expedition that has returned to the sea-coast 
without the loss of one-half, or nearly the whole of 
their number by diseases peculiar to the climate, yet 
of the sixty and more individuals comprising the ex- 
pedition, all returned in comparative health, after an 
absence of eight months. 

Such a remarkable exemption from disease deserves 
more than a passing notice. The means resorted to 
as preventives, were as follows: 

Ist. Thorough cleanliness in persons and apparel. 

2d. The decks and cabin floors were scrubbed and 
rubbed with hot dry sand, and in damp wet weather, 
fires were daily kindled in the hold, in order thorough- 
ly to dry the vessel and ensure ventilation. 

3d. Chlorides, both of lime and zinc, were freely 
used in all parts of the vessel, and the bilge water 
daily removed. 

4th. The men were not allowed to expose them- 
selves to the morning air, without having first taken 
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a cup of strong coffee or chocolate, as a preventive 
of the faintness and exhaustion often felt when first 
arising from one’s bed, during the hot season, and the 
European members of the company took, every few 
days, a grain or so of quinine as a preventive of ma. 
larial fevers. 

Now although it may not be necessary to observe 
the same care and precautions to avoid disease in 
most parts of our own favored country, yet how 
many are content to wear and sleep in the same cloth- 
ing, drenched with foetid perspiration, and the excre_ 
tions given off by the cutaneous surface, day after 
day, and we may say week after week. 

We know that in hot weather the skin is excited 
to an unwonted activity, and performs the offices in 
part which belong to other organs in colder seasons. 
Now while the skin is thus affected by the stimulus 
of heat, let there be a failure in its functions, and dis- 
ease at once follows. In fevers, how anxiously is the 
moisture of the surface looked for which shows that 
the skin is resuming its own peculiar functions. 

From our own experience, we believe that many 
cases of fever might be prevented or much relieved 
if thorough ablution in either hot or cold water, as 
may be most agreeable to the feelings of the patient, 
were freely practiced and resorted to whenever symp- 
toms should indicate. 

Last season, in our own family, a child of two years 
of age was affected with whooping cough and infan- 
tile remittent fever. Medicines seemed to have but 
little effect on the chills and fever. The experiment 
was tried every morning of putting the feet in tepid 
or warm water, and freely sponging the surface of 
the body with the same until the tranquil repose of 
the little invalid showed its beneficial effect. Weare 
not a believer in any pathy, or particular system of 
medication, to the exclusion of all others, but pure 
water has virtues of its own which many have yet 
to avail themselves of. 

In this connection we may advert to advice often 
given to invalids to arise early in the morning and 
take a walk before breakfast. Such advice may do 
well enough for indolence, but we are quite sure, it 
is not of general application. Nature, as illustrated 
by the instinctive acts of the brute creaiton, directs 
us to partake of food immediately upon arising, and 
the practice so generally adopted in all warm cli- 
mates of taking a cup of some refreshing beverage 
as soon as up, has been found by careful experiment 
eminently conducive to health. 

We have seen many in their anxiety to secure in 
good condition the various products of the harvest 





field, arise at early dawn, and boast of having done 
nearly half a day’s work before breakfast; yet we 
have noticed in repeated instances that such untimely 
labor was followed by attacks of disease of protract- 
ed duration. We know that during the summer sea- 
son there is no respite from labor to the husband- 
man, but health is a greater blessing than wealth, and 
do not in the effort to secure the latter, irretrievably 
derange the former. 

It is known that the use of chlorine in the va- 
rious forms of ehloride of lime, chloride of zinc, or 
of disinfecting solutions, is well tested as a means of 
removing noxious effluvia, but we apprehend that 
there are many, very many, who, knowing its value 
and utility, do not provide themselves with it as an 
indispensible requisite in housekeeping. Such is the 
affinity of chlorine for hydrogen, that prussic acid, 
one of the most deadly and quickly fatal poisons 
known, is instantly decomposed and rendered harm- 
less, and sewers and sources of pestilential infections 
are immediately rendered comparatively innocuous; 
we say comparatively, because as long as the cause 
of malaria exists, so long is there danger. 

A striking instance of its utility in preventing fe- 
vers was furnished by the fact, that all the operatives 
resident and near the factories of Belfast, where vast 
quantities of this gas are employed in the operation 
of bleaching, were exempt from the fevers that deso- 
lated Ireland from the year 1816 to 1820. 

In Johnson’s Medical Review for 1828, is an ac- 
count of its use on board the Windsor Castle, East 
Indiaman, at the mouth of the Ganges. 

During their stay, they regularly sprinkled the gun 
deck with solution of chloride of lime. The conse- 
quence was a comparative immunity from cholera, 
which was raging fearfully and fatally in other ships. 
In China, too, they escaped the dysentery, which pre- 
vailed on the river Tigris at the time. 

You may inoculate a person with matter from a 
virulent case of small pox, and binding a compress of 
linen or cotton cloth moistened with chlorine liquid, 
the morbific matter will certainly be destroyed. 
We might give instances at length of its efficacy in 
specific diseases, but the above are sufficient. 

In conclusion, we would suggest an experiment 
which will cost but little, and may prove of great 
value. In some portions of our country, dysentery 
and typhoid fevers are almost certainly prevalent to- 
wards the close of the warm season. In such locali- 
ties, we would use freely the chlorides, and so freely 
that at no time during the season should its peculiar 
smell be absent from our apartments, accompanied 
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as its use must always be with free ventilation, and 
unless we greatly misapprehend its remedial virtues, 
there will be found a striking illustration of its pow- 
er to protect from malarial exhalations. 
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Nor a few of the soundest intellects of the age 
are engaged in the earnest consideration of the above 
question. It is indeed second to no other in general 
and vital importance. Anxious that our Northern 
friends and readers shall co-operate with those of 
the South, or at least keep pace with them in Agri- 
cultural progress, we publish in the Farmer the fol- 
lowing letter from Dr. Gorpon, a distinguished Ten- 
nessee farmer, who, with other friends of Agriculture 
in that State, have caused the Legislature to estab- 
lish an Agricultural Bureau at the seat of Govern- 
ment, and organize the whole commonwealth into 
districts for the collection and diffusion of rural 
knowledge. It will be seen by what follows that Dr. 
G. contemplates making the policy of “reform and 
improvement in Agriculture,” including as it must to 
be effectual, Agricultural Education, a political ques- 
tion before the people. Ultimately, such an issue 
will be made, and from necessity, if not from choice. 
Six years ago, when the writer took charge of the 
Agricultural Department of the U. S. Patent Office, 
Congress appropriated only $3,500 ayear to meet all 
the ordinary and extraordinary expense of said de- 
partment; now it is constrained by public opinion to 
give some $40,000 a year for the same purposes, and 
to print 20,000 copies of its Annual Reports. We 
contend that this nation of farmers and mechanics 
greatly needs an Industrial University in the District 
of Columbia, for the more thorough cultivation of 
those sciences and arts which operate so powerfully 
to purify and elevate all that is noble in humanity. 
Many believe the liberal bequest of Smiruson does 
not now attain the objects of the donor; and we trust 
that those of Macture, elsewhere noticed in this pa- 
per, will be more successful. 

SuGartree Farm, (NEAR Rome,) 
Saira Co., Teny., May 25, 1855. 

Dear Sir:—Permit me to return my thanks for 
your response in the Cultivator, to my letter in ref- 
erence to Geological Text Books. I now write for 
two objects, which will be briefly stated. 

I am solicitous to procure the Agricultural history 
of Europe—particularly its present state—the causes 
which have improved it—specific aids of government 
—how many schools of Agriculture exist in each do- 





minion—their character—how many are sapported 
by government, and at what expense—what public 
agents and officers each employs in agriculture-—their 
duties and salaries—all other government facilities 
afforded to agriculture, manufactures, and the mechan- 
ic arts. I wish to get such books as will give all this 
information. I have just read with pleasure and 
profit Coteman’s travels in Europe, but his book gives 
none of the information in regard to government aid 
except in France. Just at this time we need such 
information in Tennessee, and I must request yeu to 
give me the titles of such books as contain it, and 
where they can be had. 

The other subject to which I have alluded, is, how 
are we to make the desired impression on the popular 
mind, in favor of agricultural reform and eleva- 
tion 2? Measures will never be adopted to mike this 
a great agricultural country, and all producers intel 
ligent, till the people call for it at the ballot box. 
Private efforts can produce but partial results. For 
thirty years, men of talent have been exerting them- 
selves, and up to this time their influence has been 
felt only in their particular districts. They have not 
yet controlled a single entire State, so far as to make 
the fostering of Agriculture a leading object of pol 
icy. Why is thisso? Their doctrines and positions 
have been correct, and of high national importance; 
their arguments have been forcibly set forth, but still 
they have made no popular impression calculated to 
do much general good. With regret I have seen 
the fact for years. On the other hand, behold the 
effect and excitement a politician can get up, by a 
single stump speech, or a letter published in a news 
paper, couching not half the vitally important matter 
contained in a single article written by many of our 
agricultural writers. The friends of reform ought to 
sift this matter, and adopt such a course as will pro- 
duce general effect. 

I have thought that a part of the failure is be 
cause we confine our publications to the agricultural 
journals, and that all appeals to the people ought to 
be made through the political newspapers. I think 
your articles, published some time since in the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, had more influence on the popu- 
lar mind than all your able editorials in agricultural 
journals for years. For the last six months, I have 
been writing upon agriculture for three of the politi- 
cal papers of Nashville, and can see that I have thus 
had more influence than I had produced in twenty 
years by occasional communications to agricultural 
papers. 

But there is another and perhaps greater reason 
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why we have had so little popular influence; we have 
had no political platform. Agricultural reform must 
be made a political measure; we must have an agri- 
cultural party; politicians must see that they can 
elevate themselves by the study and advocacy of gov- 
ernment measures to foster agriculture. One single 
great orator, who would espouse the cause in geod 
earnest, could do more with popular sentiment than 
all of us who write for agricultural journals, and such 
a course would place him in any public station he 
might desire. If we could wake up and rouse some 
Henry Otay, or Danie Wesster, to engage in 
earnest in this matter, he alone could revolutionize 
popular sentiment in a short time. Cannot the 
friends of the cause find a suitable man, who is able 
to defend, and willing to stake his prospects on it ? 
Can we not, in all our agricultural meetings, call out 
politicians, and pass resolutions to sustain none but 
those who will support our positions; aud can we not 
thus rally the farmers generally ? 

But what will be our platform? I think the fol- 
lowing will embrace the positions of most of us: 

1. A republican government holds out Equality, 
Liberty, and Justice, alike to all. This is its theory. 

2. Our government ought to be in practice what 
it isin theory. If it has protected, stimulated, and 
aided commerce with millions of dollars from the 
treasury, and to some extent done the same thing by 
duties, discriminating in favor of manufacturers, while 
nothing has been done for agriculture, this is a dis- 
tinction, an unjust inequality in practice, which ought 
not to be tolerated by the farmers. 

3. A wise policy demands that the government 
shall stimulate and aid each of the three great branch- 
es of production: Ist, in proportion to its national 
importance; 2d, in proportion to the number of pro- 
ducers employed in it; and 3d, in proportion to the 

gregate capital invested in its operations. 

4. The agriculture of the Union employs 11-14ths 
of the national capital, and consequently furnishes 
11-14ths of the revenue, while 4.5ths of our produc- 
tive population are farmers. In view of these facts, 
their receiving no aid from the treasury, which they 
mainly furnish, while the other classes, who pay but 
little, are so freely and liberally aided, the inequality 
and injustice of such practices are intolerable, be- 
cause it is double dealing. 

5. In view of the rap‘d decline of our soil, if a 
policy be not soon adopted to husband its productive 
powers, and educate the productive cl..sses, our nation 
as a mass, will relapse into poverty and ignorance: 
and two of the great elements of national strength 





and power will soon be gone, namely, the intelligence 
and wealth of the people; and however numerous our 
population may be, it will be weak, and therefore an 
easy prey to foreign ambition. 

6. The most important duty of our great states 
men is to develope and preserve the agricultural re- 
sources of the country, and offer such facilities as 
will educate and elevate all classes of producers. 

If we can get candidates fer office to stand on this 
or some similar platform, popular sentiment will be 
speedily changed, our legislation will comport with 
our highest interests, and our nation will become the 
most prosperous and powerful on earth. 

I hope the Agricultural Convention, to meet in 
Washington city next Feb: uary, in adopting a plat- 
form, will also resolve to support no politician who 
will not sustain its platform. Respectfully, 


F. H. Gorpon, 
D. Leg, M. D., 


Prof. Ag., Ga. University. 


P.S. I hope to hear from you soon on both of 
the subjects herein embraced. 





TURNIP CULTURE. 





Tue round turnip may be sown at any time prior 
to the 10th of August, broadcast. The land should 
be completely pulverised, and should be rolled after 
sowing. After the plants have come up, they should 
be thinned out to eight or twelve inches apart each 
way, according to the strength of the plants. 

M’Manon says: “The critical time of the first 
hoeingf$ when the plants, as they lie spread on the 
ground, are nearly the size of the palm of the hand. 
If, however, seed weeds be numerous and luxuriant, 
they ought to be checked before the turnip plants 
arrive at that size; lest being drawn up tall and slen- 
der, they should acquire a weak, sickly habit. A 
second hoeing should be given when the leaves are 
grown to the height of eight or nine inches, in order 
to destroy weeds, loosen the earth, and finally to reg- 
ulate the plants; a third, if found necessary, may be 
given at any subsequent period.” 

The fly often injures the turnip, and Loupon says: 
“ Arcu. Garrik, a Scottish gardener of merit, tried 
steeping the seeds in sulphur, sowing soot, ushes and 
sea-sand along the drills, all without effect. At last 
he tried dusting the rows, when the plants were in 
seed-leaf, with quick lime, and found that effectual in 
preventing the depredations of the fly. “A bushel 
of quick lime,” he says, “is sufficient to dust over an 
acre of drilled turnips, and a boy may soon be taught 
to lay it on almost as fast as he could walk along the 
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drills. If the seminal leaves are powdered in the 
slighest degree, it is sufficient; but should rain wash 
the lime off before the turnips are in the rough leaf, 
it may be necessary to repeat the operation if the 
fly begins to make its appearance.” 

Upon this subject, Dr. Harris, of Cambridge, 
says: “I am disposed to rank the turnip as a root 
next in value to the potato. In many countries it 
forms a large part of the vegetable sustenance of 
man and of his domestic animals. It is stated that 
in England, soon after the turnip appears above 
ground, a host of little jumping beetles, called by 
the farmers the fly, attack and devour the seed-leaves, 
so that on account of this destruction, the land is 
often obliged to be re-sown, and frequently with no 
better success. The consequent loss sustained in the 
turnip crops of Devonshire, in the year 1786, is esti- 
mated, in Youna’s Annals of Agriculture, to amount, 
at least, to one hundred thousand pounds sterling. 
In the same country the caterpillar or the cabbage- 
butterfly attacks the turnip also in great numbers. 
Insects allied to these are found upon the turnip in 
this country. The leaves, in all stages of their 
growth, are eaten through and through with numer-| 
ous holes by a small, black, jumping beetle, 
of Haltica. Some of these insects infest several of 
our useful plants, such as the horse-radish, the mus- 
tard, the radish, the cucumber, ete. The same means 
for protecting these plants are to be used, because 
the habits of all the halticas are similar. It has been 
recommended to sow a quantity of radish seed with 
the turnip seed; for the jumping beetles are fougd to 
be so much more fond of the radish than of the tur- 
nip leaf, that it will desert the latter for the former. 
Air-slaked lime, sifted or dusted over plants, in some 
instances preserves them; and sprinkling with strong 
alkaline solutions will kill the insects without injuring 
the plants. 
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How To Prove anp Prepare SEeps ror Puant- 
1va.—Take a small piece of white rag, in which tie 
about half a thimble full of the seeds intended to be 
proved, of any kind, such as onions, beets, &c., and | 
boil them twenty minutes. If they are good, they 
will sprout from one-sixteenth to one-eighth of an | 
inch. Turnip, cabbage, carrot, or any other kind of | 
good seed will swell and burst the skin, more or less, 
and sprout a little. 
ordeal, should not be used. 
put in grain or other crop, than lose his laber by 





| 


The seed that will not stand this| 


The farmer had better | 


sowing such seed; all seeds should be put in cold rain 
water over night, before sowing; it will soften the 
skin of the seed and hasten the growth of the crop 
by some two or three weeks, than if the seed had not 
been so prepared. Also, all spring grain should be 
put into cold rain-water, as before mentioned. In 
case of the spring proving dry, (as is not unfrequent- 
ly the case,) it would prove to be of the utmost ad- 
vantage to the farmer. 

On the importance of procuring good Seed, and 
Hints respecting Imported Seed.—Seeds, when im- 
ported from foreign countries, should be put into tin 
or other air-tight boxes, and hermetically sealed. 
Seed merchants here should be careful that this is 
done, as it would be of great benefit to the public, 
I have known instances where seeds have laid in large 
seed establishments, in England, for upwards of five 
years, and then sent off to America. Care should 
be taken to procure good, new, bright seed, particu- 
larly when imported from abroad. 


How to procure the best Seed of various kinds.— 
When you set off your plants for seeding, such as 
cabbages, turnips, beets, &e., care should be taken to 
manure the ground well, with good, short, rotten ma- 
nure; set them out in a damp, shady place, if possi- 
ble, so that the sun will not have too much power 
on them. When they come in blossom, cut out the 
middle stalk low enough to leave five or six branches 
standing on the sides of the stalk below; the seed 
will be plump, full, and true. At the time when on- 
ions and leeks are in blossom, one third of the middle 
portion of the blossom should be cut out, and the 
same operation should be performed on all kinds of 
blossoming vegetables. This is the way to procure 
true heads of cabbage, and true bulbs to turnips. I 
would advise farmers and gardeners to take out a 
portion of the blossom of every kind of vegetation, 
when set off for seed. 


Hints on raising Onions.—Prepare your ground 
in the fall of the year, just before the frost sets in; 
sow at that time, at the rate of six or eight bushels 
of salt to the acre, such as has been used for curing 
meat or fish, will answer, but if pickle be used, do so 
at the rate of one quart to the square foot. It will 
kill hundreds of weeds, and other noxious roots 
The manure should not be put on before spring; du- 
ring the winter your manure should be prepared; use 


| such as hog-pen, chicken, horse, slaughter-house, hoof- 


shavings, woolen rags, malt screenings, and refuse 
hops from the brewery, or cow dung. Mix any or 
all of these together, and you will have excellent ma- 
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nure. little frost will not hurt black seed, so that 
you should sow as soon as the ground is open in 
spring. Put out your manure, and level it all over 
the ground about two inches thick; then take a shovel 
and turn the manure under, with about one inch of 
soil on the top of it. Take a line and make a mark 
or furrow, from half an inch to an inch deep. All 
vegetables should be sowed in drills or rows. Sow 
the seed in the furrows and cover it lightly with the 
hand or back of the shovel. When lumber can be 
conveniently procured, it should be used, as great 
advantages result from keeping the ground moist, and 
retaining in the soil all the strength of the manure. 
In planting with the aid of lumber, the following in- 
structions should be observed:—The boards should 
be about twelve inches wide; lay them two inches 
apart, and make the mark or furrow between them, 
which can be done without the aid of the line, as be- 
fore mentioned; then sow your seed, and cover as be- 
fore; let the boards remain until the onions have 
grown as large as the stem of a tobacco pipe, then 
take off the lumber. By this means, all the manure 
will be preserved; neither will there be any weeds to 
prevent the growth of the onions, which will be now 
rapidly shooting up, and shade the ground. A child 
of eleven or twelve years of age can keep a quarter 
of an acre clean per day. If no lumber be used, at 
least six times the amount of labor will be required 
to keep your onion patch free from weeds. The on- 
ions should be left from two to four in a bunch. 
Single onions frequently grow what are called “thick 
necks,” in this country. If there should be a long 
continued drouth during the summer, causing your 
onions to fail and become yellow on the top, immedi- 
ately it comes on to rain, in the latter part of June, 
or in July, sprinkle or strew salt over the onions in 
the midst of the rain, at the rate of four bushels to 
the acre; but be careful not to sow salt too thick, lest 
you should thereby destroy the crop; for although salt 
is most excellent for this, and various other agricul- 
tural purposes, it not unfrequently does much harm 
when injudiciously applied. By following this plan, I 
have succeeded admirably in raising onions, both in 
England and America; indeed, I have grown onions 
by the ton, while many others could not secure even 
a very moderate crop. 
LS ee 

To Destroy CaterpiLiars.—To kill caterpillars, 
take a small sponge, tie it to the end of a pole, dip 
it in spirits of turpentine, thrust into the middle of 
the nest, turning it well in the hand, so that the spir- 


its may touch each individual.—Vew England Far- 
mer, 





POTATOES. 


Mr. Eprror:—Having seen several statements in 
the different papers of the day, respecting the pro- 
ceeds of a single acre, and being out of health and 
not able to attend to my farm, 1 will devote a few 
moments to inform you of my success in farming. 
Last year I planted one acre of black potatoes; I 
have sold from that acre $80 worth of potatoes, and 
have about twenty bushels left for seed—worth here 
$15. I also planted one acre of long red potatoes, 
called by some merinoes; I have sold from that acre 
$101 worth of potatoes, have used them freely in my 
family through the winter, and have twelve bushels 
left for seed—worth here $8. You will remember 
the season was dry, and but a small crop raised. I 
plowed deep and planted deep, and used about five 
cords of stable manure per acre. A. SupscriBer, 

Boone Co., IIL 

- a) Serna 

To Preserve Meat rrom Insects.—Make a solu- 
tion of black pepper and molasses, and rub it well 
on the meat; then hang it up and smoke again. The 
bugs will not even crawl over it. A tea-cup full o 
pepper, finely ground, and thoroughly mixed with one 
gallon of molasses, will preserve over one thousand 
pounds of meat. M. 
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SWAMP MUCK. 





Axone the many valuable papers to be found in 
the report of the Massachusetts Board of Agricul- 
ture, bearing date 1855, and from the pen of its in- 
dustrious and talented Secretary, C. L. Fit, Esq.» 
may be found the following instructive remarks on 
swamp muck: 


The term muck is generally applied by New Eng- 
land farmers to the mass of vegetable matter usually 
found in peat swamps in a state of partial decompo- 
sition; by English farmers, to rotting straw, &c.; 
and by the Scotch, to barn-yard manure. I use the 
word in its common signification in this country, and 
mean by it the dead vegetable substances described. 
These are the remains of trees and plants, some of 
which must have lived ages ago, more or less per- 
fectly decomposed, and sometimes extending to a 
depth of many feet. This substance ise made up of 
different constituents in different localities, and its 
quality is therefore very variable. Hence we find a 
great variety of opinions as to the value of swamp 
muck as a manure. The various estimates of the 
value of swamp muck range from 33 cents to $3 per 
cord, and give an average of $1.27; and as there is 
no reason to suppose that the estimated value is not 
the real value in each locality, it follows that no gen- 
eral real value can be definitely fixed. This depends 
on its quality. 

Swamp muck is often cold and sour, and requires 
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the addition of lime or exposure to the atmosphere 
and to frosts before it can be advantageously applied 
as manure. There are different modes of preparing 
it for use. The most common is to dig it out, expose 
it to the frost through the winter, and then put it into 
the barn-yard to be composted with the stable ma- 
nure. The following statements are trom experienced 
practical men, and each gives the results of the ob- 
servation of its writer: 

A Middlesex farmer says: “I use swamp muck 
most successfully composted with stable manure, on 
different varieties of soils, but think it does best on 
high land of a loamy soil. I notice it is used very 
extensively by farmers with satisfactory results when 
composted with other manures thoroughly.” A far- 
mer of Worcester county says: “I use it extensively 
on my hard, clay soils; it works well on dry lands to 
keep them moist, and on clay soils to keep them 
= Another writer from Dukes county follows’: 
“It should be hauled out in the fall, and exposed to 
the frost during winter, and mixed with stable ma- 
nure in the proportion of two parts muck to one of 
manure; it should also be used in the hog-pen, barn- 
yard and barn-cellar. I have found it a good manure 
on loamy, gravelly, and sandy land, especially for top- 
dressing for grass, when composted as above.” 
Norfolk county farmer, who has met with great suc- 
cess, says: “ The best way of using swamp muck is 
to dig it_and expose it to the sun, air, and rains one 
year, and then, when in a dry state, place it in a barn 
cellar where it will take the droppings of the cattle 
above until it is thoroughly saturated; then mix it 
well, and it is ready for use. It is good for all high 
lands.” He estimates it at about three dollars by 
the cord of one hundred and two bushels. A Mid- 
dlesex farmer of great experience states that “swamp 
muck is of diflerent qualities, and varies us much as 
wood when used for fuel. Peat mud, the older the 
better, consists principally of vegetable matter. It 
has most effect on high and dry ground. Wood 
ashes are the best article to correct its acidity.” 

Similar accounts come from every section of the 
State. From Hampshire county we have the follow- 
ing: “The best method of using swamp muck, judg- 
ing from experiments of my neighbors and my own, 
is to cart it out in the autumn, expose it to the frost 
and snows, then spread and plow it in in the spring 
on sandy, dry soils, or, in other words, on soils of an 
opposite nature to its own. I plowed in twenty-five 
loads on one-quarter of an acre last spring, and 
planted it to early potatoes, corn, peas, cucumbers, 
squashes, and melons. It was a great preventive 


the other bunches, smothering in the coal-pit form, 
though more combustible, till it is burned down to a 
perfect body of ashes and sand. I have not carried 
the experiment into full effect as I designed to; but 
so far as I have used the ashes, they have given me 
entire satisfaction. Their nature is to improve ex- 
hausted lands; and my belief is that they may be 
spread upon the same land upon which the ashes 
were made, and increase the growth of English grass, 
Much has been said upon the subject of reclaiming 
wet, swampy lands; but after all that has been done, 
as I understand it, a coat of manure is required to 
produce a good crop of English grass. Now, if our 
worthless swamp lands possess the very article re- 
quired to produce such grass by the simple process 
as above named, I think it would be an improvement 
in one poirt of agriculture.” 

A farmer of Barnstable county says : “The best 
compost manure is made in our barn and hog-yards, 
of swamp muck, seaweed, and animal manure, 
Swamp muck and seaweed are accessible to all who 
will take the trouble to procure them. My barn 
and hog-yards are so excavated and dug as to absorb 
the liquids passed into them. Every spring and sum- 
mer, after my barn-yard is emptied, I replenish it 
| from time to time with swamp muck, peat, seaweed, 
and other materials from the farm, which, with the 
| animal manure produced by yarding my cattle, fur- 
| nish me in the autumn with 200 loads of good com- 
| post, which I either stack in the yard, or cart on to 
| the land I intend to plant in the spring. I again re- 
| plenish the yard, giving me, with the proceeds of my 
hog-yard, from 100 to 150 loads more in the follow- 
ing spring. In addition, I have for two years past 
composted, in the field adjoining my peat bog, from 
75 to 100 loads of peat (thrown from the pit in sum- 
mer or autumn) with sea and rockweed, or ashes and 
animal manure, which I esteem of equal value to 
barn-yard manure. I estimate the value of a cord, 
or four ox-cart loads of barn-yard manure composted 
as above, at from $4 to $5. We esteem the value 
of this for a corn crop and the improvement of land 
higher than pure animal manure.” 

I give one more extract from a farmer of Berkshire 
county. He says: “I have used swamp muck for a 
number of years past with good results, by mixing it 
with yard und stable manures in the proportion of 
one-third to one-half muck, and consider it worth $1 
per load to use for agricultural purposes on soils that 
are a mixture of loam and gravel.” 


The testimony is uniformly in favor of composting 
muck with other manures. Its power of absorbing 

















against drouth. That ground has been sewn to rye, | valuable liquid and gaseous substances is very com 
and it looks first rate.” And from Plymouth county: | siderable; and this makes it an excellent substance to 
“Swamp muck, as also upland soils, are valuable to | mix with guano when the latter is to be used as a 
mix with vafious kinds of manure to retain and ab-|top-dressing. The importance of a free use of dry 
sorb the salts. For upwards of two years I have | swamp muck as an absorbent of the liquid manures 
adopted a different course with my swamp land from | of the barn and stable can hardly be over-estimated. 
any [ know of. I employ men with long-bitted hoes, | The loss throughout the State from the neglect and 
sward hooks, etc., to dig up the hummocks and | consequent waste of these rich manures, which, with 
bushes, in bodies large and small, as is convenient, | a little care, might all be saved, is almost incredible. 
and pile them in bunches for a few days to dry; after | ‘The attention of farmers was but lately called to this 
which I select a central bunch, in which I form a} subject; but the value of these substances is acknow- 
cavity or hole near the bottom or surface of the|ledged by some, and efforts are now made to save 
ground. ‘I'hen I set fire to some of the dryest and | them by means of the use of muck and loam, either 
most combustible, and as it burns I replenish it from| properly composted in the barn cellar, or supplied 
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daily to the stalls of cattle. No judicious farmer 
should neglect to save all such substances as tend to 
increase the value and productiveness of his lands. 
It is poor economy and bad calculation to buy con- 
centrated manures, or to buy any manures abroad, 
till everything of the kind is saved at home. 

From what has been said, we may infer that good 
dry swamp muck is worth on an average from $1.25 
to $1.50 per cord; that it is best on light, loamy, 
sandy, or gravelly soils; and that it is valuable as a 
compost with barn-yard manures, or with guano. 
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Tue following is part of a lecture on the “ Habits 
and Instincts of Bees,” delivered before the Philadel- 
phia Spriag Garden Institute, during the eariy part 
of December last, by Rev. L. L. Lonesrretn : 

The honey-bee belongs to the class of insects 
which live in a perfect community ;—indeed, bees can 
flourish only when associated in large numbers as a 
colony. In a solitary state, a single bee would be 
almost as helpless as a new-born child, and would be 
unable to endure even the ordinary chill of an au- 
tumnal night. If a family of bees is examined be- 
fore it sends off a new colony in the spring, three 
different kinds of bees will be found in the hive:—l1. 
One bee of peculiar shape, commonly called the 
queen-bee. 2. A number of large bees, called drones. 
3. Many thousands of a smaller kind, called workers, 
and similar to those which are seen on the blossoms. 
A large number of the cells will be found filled with 
honey and bee-bread, while vast numbers contain 
eggs and immature young—a few cells of unusual 
size and shape being devoted to the rearing of young 
queens, 

The queen-bee is the only perfect female in the 
hive, and all the eggs are laid by her. The drones 
are the males; and the workers are females, so im- 
perfectly developed that they are incapable of laying 
eggs, and retain the instincts only so far as to give 
the most devoted attention to feeding and rearing 
the young. The queen-bee, or, as she ought more 
properly to be called, the mother bee, is the common 
mother of the whole colony. She reigns, therefore, 
mest unquestionably, by a divine right, as every good 
mother is, or at least, ought to be, a queen in the bo- 
som of her own family. The fertility of the queen- 
bee is very great. She will often lay as many as 
three thousand eggsin a single day. 

As the common bees never attain the age of a 
single year, a constant succession of young bees must 
be added to the hive; and therefore, no colony can 
long exist without the presence of this important in- 
sect. She is as absolutely necessary to its welfare as 
the soul is to the body. The queen-bee is treated by 
the bees as every mother ought to be by her chil- 
dren, with the most unbounded respect and affection. 
A circle of her loving offspring constantly surrounds 
her, testifying in various ways their dutiful regard— 
offering her honey from time to time, most affection- 
ately embracing her with their antenne, and carefully 
smoothing her beautiful plumage. In the frontis- 
piece of my treatise on bees I have given an exact 
representation of the attitude in which they gather 





around her. If she wishes to travel over the combs, 
they not only make way for her, but most politely 
back out of her presence, and ever seem intent on 
doing all that they can to promote her comfort and 
happiness) How ought such a beaytiful example to 
put to the blush those undutiful*clildren who treat 
their mothers with irreverence or neglecg and who, 
instead of striving with loving zeal to lighten their 
labors and save their steps, treat them more as though 
they were servants, hired only to wait upon every 
whim and humor every caprice! 

If the queen is taken from the bees, as soon as 
they ascertain their loss, the whole colony is thrown 
into a state of the most intense agitation; all the la- 
bers of the hive are at once abandoned; the bees 
run over the combs in wild despair; and often the 
whole of them rush forth from the hive in anxious 
search for their beloved mother. When they return 
to their now desolate home, by their mournful tones 
they manifest the deepest sense of their deplorable 
calamity. Their note at such times is of a peculiarly 
sorrowful character, sounding something like a suc- 
cession of wailings on the minor key, and can no 
more be mistaken by the experienced apiarian or bee 
manager for their ordinary happy hum, than the pit- 
eous moanings of a sick child can be confounded by 
an anxious mother with its joyous crowings, when 
overflowing with health and happiness. Even after 
the bees have recovered from their first distraction of 
grief, they plainly manifest that some overwhelming 
calamity has befallen them. Often those that have 
visited the fields, instead of entering the hive with 
that dispatchful haste so charasteristic of a bee re- 
turning to a happy home, linger about the entrance 
with a dissatisfied look. Their home, like that of a 
man who is cursed rather than blessed in his domes- 
tic relations, is such a melancholy place that they en- 
ter it only with reluctant and slow-moving steps. 

The defence of the colony against its numerous 
enemies, the construction of the combs, the provi- 
ding of stores, the rearing of the young, and, in short, 
the whole work of the hive—the laying of eggs ex- 
cepted—is carried on by the industrious workers. 
There may be gentlemen of leisure in the common- 
wealth of bees; but, most assuredly, there are no 
such ladies, either of high or low degree. ‘The queen 
herself has her full share of duties; for it must be 
admitted that the royal office is no sinecure, when 
the mother who fills it must superintend daily the 
proper disposition of some two or three thousand 
eggs. It is very true that the drones 

“On others’ toils in pampered leisure thrive, 

The lazy fathers of the industrious hive.” 
But then, as a penalty for this exemption from labor, 
at the close of the summer they are all ignominously 
put to death. 


Bees sometimes act the part of highway robbers ; 
a number of them will waylay and attack a humble 
bee which, like an honest trader jogging home with 
a well filled purse, is returning with a sack full of 
honey to his nest. They seize the poor fellow and 
give him at once to understand that they are deter- 
mined to have his hard-earned sweets. They do not 
kill him, for they are much too selfish to endanger 
their own precious persons; and even if they could 
take his life without losing their stings—a loss which 
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is always fatal—they would still be unable to extract 
his treasures from the deep recesses of his honey bag. 

They, therefore, begin to bite and tease him after 
the most approved fashion, all the time singing in his 
ears, not your money, but “your honey or your life,” 
till, utterly worn out, he delivers up his purse by dis- 
gorging hia honey from its capacious receptacle. The 
graceless creatures release him at once, while they 
lick up his spoil and carry it off to their homes. 


GEESE. 








Tue goose is an excellent bird, and highly valuable 
to the farmer on account of its hardihood. There 
are varieties of the tame goose, (though none of the 
_ but the white ones are considered the most del- 
icately flavored. 

To rear geese, the contiguity of a pond at least is 
indispensable, though in fattening them, bathing is 
forbidden. The numbers reared in the fens of Lin 
colnshire, and in Suffolk, and Norfolk, are prodigious. 
Some of the poulterers in the vicinity of 1 ondon fat- 
ten 5000 geese in the season. 

Geese, though fond of dabbling in the water, are 
particular about their lodglngs at night: these should 
be dry and clean. On account of their aquatic pre 
dilections, and their disposition to quarrel with other 
birds when confined in yards, they are better kept 
distinct from other poultry; and their duag is sp of- 
fensive to cattle on pasture grounds, that they can 
only be bred with real advantage in the neighborhood 





of lakes and rivers, (on the marshy and worthles- 
margins of which they can feed,) or on coarse, bog 
pasture, which may be rendered very profitable if de- | 
voted to the support of these easily fed birds. Some | 
kind of grass they must have, as this agrees with 
them, and without such aid they could not be kept 
with economy, as they feed voraciously. Wherever 
commons abound, with pools of water, the peasantry 
derive great benefit from rearing geese; and though 
the enclosing of commons is on the whole a national 
benefit, the loss to the adjoining poor is sometimes 
serious, at least we must so infer from the complaint 
of some rustic poet-— 


“T's a great shame for man or woman 
To steal a goose from off a common; 
But sure that man’s without excuse 
Who steals the common from the goose.” 


Geese live to a great age; instances are on record 
of their having attained the ordinary limit of a man’s 


The gander is rarely allowed more than six wives, 
and he will be quite content with one. The most 
approved color of the gander is white, but the gray 
goose is preferred by many. 

, Geese, well fed, and kept in warm, dry lodgings at 
night, will lay early in March, and may be made, with 
great care, to produce from twenty to fifty eggs with- 
out intermission, though their most usual habit is to 
lay from five to twelve eggs, twice or thrice in the 
year. If the goose be cooped up on the first occa- 
sion, to lay in a particular spot, she will afterwards 
deposit her eggs in the same nest. The nest for 
hatching should be made of soft straw; and when 
the laying is over, from fifteen to twenty eggs should 
be put under her. Her period of incubation is one 





month 


Many persons, in order to obtain as many eggs as 
possible from the goose, have the hatching duties ex- 
ecuted for her by deputy, either by a common hen or 
turkey. The latter is a much more desirable nurse, 
as she can cover so many more eggs than the other, 
and is naturally disposed to sit during the same pe- 
riod. ; 

An empty glass crate, with a sack or mat thrown 
over it as a curtain, makes an excellent bedstead for 
a hatching goose. 


The same precautions and treatment necessary for 
other poultry, should be observed in the liberation of 
goslings from the shell, though there is probably less 
danger in assisting the prisoners of this tribe from 
their confinement than in the case of more tender 
shells and less hardy birds; but in all cases the less 
interference with the natural instincts of the mother 
and her brood the better; and none but experienced 
persons should attempt to open the shells. Goslings 
may take a walk in the open air, in very fine weather, 
on the third day after their birth, for a short time, 
with the precaution of shading them from the hot 
sun. Their food at first should consist of barley or 
oat-meal, but afterwards grits may be given, of much 
coarser quality than that for chickens; a small por- 
tion of bran, after a little time, may be mixed with 
boiled potatoes; but like chickens they must be fed 
frequently at first, as they are greedy. Green food 
from the garden is scarcely a necessary ingredient in 
their mess, as they supply themselves liberally with 
yrass when they become strong. If, however, they 
have no pasturage, they should be supplied with gar- 
den offal chopped up in their food. Geese are fat- 
tened by cramming when in that state in which they 
are denominated green geese, in November. The 
sume mixture of barley or oatmeal with potatoes, 
worked into paste with milk, is used in each case for 
cra nming; and an active expert woman can stuff ten 
gees. in an hour, with the aid of a cramming pipe—a 
“tin funnel, with a pipe five inches and a half in 
length, and jess than an inch in diameter, and the end 
sloped ofl like the mouth-piece of a flageolet, and 
rounded at the edge to prevent its scratching the 
throat when it is introduced. A small round bag is 
adjusted to the pipe, through which grain is introduc- 
ed into the crop. The operator sits squat on the 
ground, hol.!s the goose with one hand, introduces the 
pipe of the {winel into the mouth of the goose, with 
the other, ani so supplies the food until the crop is 
filled. Wate is at the same time given the goose to 
drink, and must always be left them, as the cramming 
renders them very thirsty.” When regularly cram- 
med, which is too trequently the case, they are very 
closely cooped up; but this is detestable and unne- 
cessary barbarity. ‘icese do not by any means re- 
quire this cruel an artificial treatment. If turned 
out on stubble, they soon become exceedingly fat, 
and much better flavored than if gorged_ by compul- 
sion. Having excellent appetites, they feed greedily 
on raw potatoes or Swedish — if sliced for them, 
and will even fatten well on this food if confined toa 
yard; some oats twice a day, and barley-meal once, 
with milk or water, should be their only food for the 
last fortnight of their lives, Of all things, greasy 
paste is the most detestable, as it gives a strong 
and abominable flavor, and tends to render the flesh 
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Icose and flaccid. They require no delicate attentions 
whatever. 

The usual French mode is to put geese by thirties 
in the same house, but divided into companies of 
eight, separated from each other by partitions. They 
are often kept so closely wedged that they cannot 
stand upright or turn, Diabolical barbarities have 
been practised in Paris to enlarge the livers of geese. 
They have been blinded in the first instance with hot 
irons, and then nailed by the web of the feet to 
boards near a fire: then crammed with balls of paste 
highly peppered; and at length, when disease has en- 
larged the liver to the utmost point of unnatural dis- 
tension, the epicure, Man, sits down to his gluttonous 
feast; and we cordially wish him to feel the horrors 
of indigestion as the too lenient punishment of this 
cruel indulgence of his depraved appetite 

A French queen has obtained an immortality of 
infamy from paying 1500 livres for fattening three 
geese, in order to have their livers of extraordinary 
delicacy, and to this day goose livers are transmitted 
from Strasburg to the gourmands all over the conti- 
vent 

The greatest mortality affects geese from the third 
to the fifth week, when quill feathers are growing. 

Geese are regularly plucked* twice a year (early 
in August and at Michaelmas) for the feathers, by 
wretches who go about for the purpose of purchasing 
them. As may be supposed, they pull out the feath- 
ers in the most rough and rapid manner to save time, 
without paying the slightest regard to the screams of 
the tortured birds, and injure the wings, which drag- 
gle in a sore and bloody state on the ground. After 
this operation, geese are sick and thin, and in reality 
aud appearance, especially in cold weather, very mis- 
erable (they frequently die) until the new feathers 
cover them, when the same barbarities are repeated. 

Humane housewives do not allow these operators 
to pluck the quills, (which naturally fall once a year) 
as this injures the wings, nor any feathers except 
those on the belly and sides. But many less tender 
goose owners give the birds to the tender mercies of 
the pluckers every six weeks, except in winter, at 
three pence per head, for a thorough stripping of all 
the feathers—the down alone being left to protect 
the spine. 

* Pennant says, that “in Lincolnshire they are plucked five 


times in the year; first at Lady-day, for the feathers and quills, 
and four times for the feathers only, between that and Michzlmas.” 


~~ - 


HOW TO PREVENT SMUT IN WHEAT. 


Ws regard blue vitriol as one of the best prevent- 
tives of smut in wheat, and the following as an ex- 
cellent way of using it: 


Take then a tub or vessel of convenient form for 
holding three bushels of wheat, and a space of some 
6 or 8 inches beyond, for skimming, walle and stir- 
ring. Place this tub over a wider but shallower ves- 
sel, similar to the underback of a mash-tub, into 
which the wheat, when washed and skimmed, may by 
a cock or other means, be drawn off from the tub 
above. But we are forestalling matters. Prepare 
the steep as follows:—Dissolve about 3 Ibs. blue vit- 
riol in water (hot if wanted for immediate use, oth- 








erwise this is immaterial); to this add water enough 
fairly to swim the quantity of seed you intend to 
steep—say 3 bushels; into this liquor then sift gradu- 
ally and lightly, by means of what in some places is 
called a reeing sieve, the wheat as above mention- 
ed. The heavy grain will fall to the bottom, leay- 
ing the lighter portion, seeds of certain weeds, 
smut bails (if any,) and other rubbish, to float at the 
top. These must all be carefully skimmed off, and 
the main body of the wheat below well stirred from 
the bottom, to make sure that the whole is thorough- 
ly washed and skimmed. This process over, some 
recommend a prolonged immersion in the liquid of 
from one to three or more hours; but I never could 
see any necessity for this. In the first place its adop- 
tion would be attended with great additional incon- 
venience, to say nothing of the extra expense, from 
the necessary enlargement of the apparatus for steep- 
ing and washing a much larger quantity at a time 
than I have named. As soon, therefore, as you are 
satisfied that the washing, skimming, &c., is accom- 
plished, and the liquor drawn off into the underback, 
empty the wheat on tothe floor, which latter ought 
to be thoroughly washed and cleaned between the 
steeps, and after spreading it about a little, sift over 
it enough hot slaked lime to facilitate the progress 
of drying. The wheat will be fit for drilling or sow- 
ing in a few hours, but if even delayed for a day or two 
will take no harm. The same liquor will serve seve- 
ral steeps, merely replenishing with fresh water and 
about 4 lb. of blue vitriol to each succeeding bushel 
of wheat. Such was my practice during many years 
of my farming life, nor did I ever experience an 
failure of plant from the use of this steep, though 
certainly have from chamber lye applied too strong 
and immersed too long. How to account for “J. C. 
C.’s” failure I know no more than he does; but as he 
says it was sown when the ground was dry, is it not 
as fair to presume that the failure was quite as likely 
to have been occasioned by want of the requisite 
moisture to cause the seed to germinate properly, as 
by anything in the composition of a steep in such 
universal use, and, with common care, so harmless as 
a solution of blue vitriol, even though much stronger 
than I applied it ?—S. T'aylor, Gloucester. 


== —— 





Hivixc Brrs.—A chap out in Louisiana recentl 
took a notion for a bath in an inviting stream, which 
flowed through a field he was engaged in plowing, 
and divesting himself of his clothes for the purpose, 
hung his unmentionables upon the limb of a locust 
tree, hard by. He had luxuriated for some half hour, 
and swam back to his starting point, when he perceiv- 
ed a bevy of young damsels approaching with their 
flower baskets. He scampered up the bank and into 
his breeches, but alas! unhappy man, not soon enough. 
They were occupied. A small colony of bees were 
in possession. He reports that he got home; but 
how, he knows not. “Thinks he ran;” knows he hal- 
loed, and is sure the girlslaughed. His friends found 
in his pantaloons a number of dead bees, some angry 
ones, and the biggest half of a very sore youth.— 
Worcester Transcript. 
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So many of the ideas of ¢he science of cultivation 
have come from our study of English works on gar- 
dening, that we naturally and implicitly follow them, 
without ever reflecting upon the circumstances of our 
position, in another and remote hemisphere—with a 
drier atmosphere,—a cléarer sky,—a brighter sun,—a 
warmer summer,—and a colder winter;—indeed, a 
climate so different that scarcely a species of the nat- 
ural vegetation of one country is found indigenous in 
the other. 

With such a marked difference, therefore, in the 
products of the New World from that of the Old, 
should our mode of cultivation, our entire routine of 
the practice of gardening, be guided by the rules and 
systems laid down for the latter? A little reflection 
will, we think, decide that they should not; for while 
we admit that we are largely indebted to the works 
of English writers for much or a greater part of our 
knowledge in the art of cultivation, and the improve- 
ment which has been the result of such information, 
we still believe that a greater degree of advancement 
might have been made had we taken into considera- 
tion the character of our climate and the influences 
which its difference exerts upon vegetation, and mod- 
ified our practice in consequence of such variation. 

That our American climate does affect to a greater 
or less extent the physical character of our people, 
appears to be the-general opinion of those who have 
studied the subject to any extent. A learned Swiss 
writer, whose remarks we had occasion to notice in 
our last volume in connection with this subject, has 
stated that there is “something in the climate of the 
country unfavorable to the high development and 
vigor of the human organization.” But whether this 
is true or not, is not our purpose now to discuss: the 
conclusion we arrived at, however, was, that our 
American climate does not injuriously affect foreign 
varieties of fruit when growing in our soil, and that 
the only possible way of obviating such injury was 
“deep and thorough trenching of the soil” to supply 
an abundance of moisture, and the only mode in 
which the natural dryness of our atmosphere could 
be overcome. 

Let us look a little into the rationale of this, and 
learn wherein our practice should differ from that of 
the other continent, taking, for a comparison, Great 
Britain. 

1st. The average quantity of rain which falls in 
New England is greater than that in most parts of 
Great Britain, though from the proverbially moist 
climate of that country it is supposed to be much less. 
According to tables regularly kept in the garden of 
the London Horticultural Society, at Chiswick, near 
London, the yearly quantity of rain which falls there, 
is about 28 inches; while at Boston it is about 43 
inches, making the very great difference of fifteen 
inches in our favor. It is true the larger portion of 
this great quantity falls in the early spring and late 
autumn months, before active vegetation commen- 
ces and after it is nearly suspended, when it 
can apparently be less available than in the summer 
season, during the period of rapid growth: then 
again, our rains fall in large quantities and at remote 





of the last ten years being only 42; yet the drouth 
of last summer was considered one of the most Se- 
vere we have had for many years. The total quanti. 
ty of rain for the three months from June to Septem. 
ber could not have been more than four or five inches! 
Thus, while the rains of Great Britain fall in mode. 
rate and drizzling showers, often for several days in 
succession, ours are sudden, deluging the ground, and 
are ——- followed by a burning sun which soon 
evaporates all that has not sunk deep into the soil, 

2d. The average temperature of our summers js 
much higher than that of Great Britain. The tables 
at Chiswick and Bostoa exhibited the following aye. 
rages:— 


CHISWICK. BOSTON. 
(SERS 61.7 - hainanisieseapabratioieaiececial 67.19 
UN sink tive hecnonwecpaciacl aa 72.19 
ite censenwennid oO, eee 70. 


But this very great difference in the average tem. 
perature of London and Boston would not be so re. 
markable, were it not that it is here accompanied by 
an almost cloudless sky, a blazing sun, and parching 
winds, causing evaporation at a fearful rapidity com- 
pared with that under the murky atmosphere of 
Great Britain. In the latter, there is a remarkable 
uniformity in the quantity of rain which falls, the ex- 
ception being an occasional drouth, as in 1844, when 
we visited London, and found the grass actualiy brown 
from the long continued dry weather; while with us 
there are constant extremes of drouth and rain, the 
exceptions being an occasional moist summer, as in 
1850. Our farmers rarely, if ever, experience any loss 
in harvesting their crops, while the British husband- 
mun is constantly suffering from the dampness of that 
climate. 

These at least are two of the important differences 
between the climate of Great Britain and our own; 
and indicate, to our view, that we should not be en- 
tirely guided by English works in our system of cul- 
tivation, but relying upon all that accords with sound 
theory combined with practice, add thereto such 
knowledge as our experience may suggest. We must 
here counteract as far as possible the excessive dry- 
ness of our climate, and strive to supply a more uni- 
form moisture ‘han our periodical rains afford. The 
details of this would occupy more room than we can 
now devote to it; but we shall refer to it in a future 
number. 

At present we cannot occupy the attention of our 
readers to more advantage than to give the following 
extract from an able essay on “deep tillage,” which 
we find in the T'ransactions of the Essex Agricultu- 
Society for 1854, by Dr. E. G. Ketiey, Evergreens, 
Newburyport. It will well repay a careful pernsal, 
and afford evidence, additional, if any is wanting, of 
the importance of deep cultivation: 

It turns the drouth itself to good account, and 
renders mulching and irrigation comparatively useless, 
or, if used, more efficacious. During a dry spell and 
in trenched ground, roots strike deeper in search of 
food and moisture, become more extensively ramifed, 
and sooner find the rich loam and manure intermin- 
gled deeply with the soil. The leaching process, as 
it is called, is reversed, and takes place upwards more 
than at any other time, or, in more scientific phrase, 





periods, as was experienced the last year, when the 
total for 1854 was upwards of 45 inches, the average 


capillary attraction is increased. As each particle of 
moisture is evaporated from the surface, it is succeed- 
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ed by another, and the whole soil is filled by an as- 
cending moisture and gases, which are appropriated 
by the numerous rootlets as they have need. 

“The wet season is also a blessing to the deep cul- 
tivator. The more rain, the more heat, ammonia, 
carbonic acid, and other organic elements are left in 
the soil as it descends. Aseach drop filters through, 
it is succeeded by another, or by air, both essential 
to vegetation; and to dissolve, act on, or combine 
with, the inorganic elements of the soil. As the wa- 
ter drains off, air is sure to follow, and this is the 
proper mode of its circulation. Each is generally at 
a higher temperature than the undrained land, and 
the warmth of the under soil is therefore relatively 
increased. The farmer often objects to this waste of 
water, and would retain it for a dry time. The 
trenched and porous soil holds water like a sponge. 
notwithstanding the drainage. It retains, or can 
command enough for the wants of vegetation. But 
let us see the operation on the undrained land. 


The farmer often speaks of his “cold wet land.” 
No variety of soil, in any location, is, of itself, colder 
than another. The very water which trenching, 
draining, &c., allow to pass off after imparting its 
virtues to the soil, if retained on or near the surface 
by hard impervious sub-soil, becomes itself, by its 
changes, the source of the coldness complained of. 
Instead of running off, it evaporates, and by this pro- 
cess abstracts a great quantity of heat from the soil 
and surrounding atmosphere. The evaporation of a 
pound of water requires about 1000 degrees of heat; 
some authors stating it less and others more —or it 
reduces 100 pounds of air 45°. This is reversing 
the experiment of Prof. Jounson, in Espy’s “ Book 
of Storms,” where he says, “a pound of vapor” con- 
densed to water “would heat 100 pounds of air about 
45°. The ground to a considerable depth is warm- 
er, by many degrees where the rain is drained off, in- 
stead of being allowed to accumulate and evaporate. 
Hence this enormous loss of an invaluable stimulus 
to vegetation. 

This chilling and deadly process of evaporaticn is 
going on to excess from the time frost comes out of 
the ground in the spring, till freezing again occurs. 
At this period, the undrained land, having the most 
water to freeze, becomes the warmest, say in Decem- 
ber, when of no value to vegetation, but rather an in- 
jury. For once, forsooth, the undrained land is 
warmer than the drained! But for this excess of heat 
in winter, this kind of land must pay dearly in early 
spring. Howis all this? inquires the farmer. Sim- 
ply because water, in congealing to either ice or snow, 

as its capacity for heat lessened about one-ninth, 
and this excess is given off to surrounding bodies; or, 
in other words, its latent heat is set free. On the 
other hand, ice, or frost as it is called, in the ground, 
in melting, demands back this same heat, at the rate 
of from one-eighth to one-ninth of 1000 ©, for every 
pound melted; and under the surface it does not ob- 
tain all this directly from the sun, but through the 
soil: therefore, the more water, the colder and longer 
eold will be the land in spring. Now let the agricul- 
rist go to work and make this “ cold, wet, heavy land” 
of his, the very best he has for any product, trees, 
vegetables, graina, or grasses.—Magazine of Horti- 
culture. 





WHEAT A SEMI-TROPICAL PLANT. 


A Late number of the Mark Lane Express, speak- 
ing of the injury done to growing wheat in England, 
has the following remarks: 


“We are too apt, perhaps, to forget that although 
the wheat plant is classed with the hardy corn crop, 
yet that there are limits to even its power of sustain- 
ing the rapid evaporation from its leaves by drying 
easterly winds, and a long-continued low temperature. 
We have made strange advances, indeed, in the cul- 
tivation of this crép; but we seldom reflect upon the 
fact that its cultivation in this conntry is extended to 
the very verge of that mean temperature in which it 
refuses to ripen its seeds. . From what country the 
wheat originally came is a matter of much doubt ; 
but yet no one disputes the fact that it is indigenous 
in countries far warmer than our own. It is found 
wild’ in Persia, on the banks of the Euphrates, and 
in the warm soils of Mesopotamia. It has been con- 
tended that the valley of the Jordan, or the parts of 
Palestine which border upon Arabia, may reasonably 
be assigned as the native country of the wheat plant. 
At any rate, all are agreed that this cereal has follow- 
ed the train of agriculture into gradually decreasing 
mean temperature, from the banks of the Nile to the 
valleys of Greece, and through the Italian peninsula 
to far more northerly soils. A portion of the surface 
of our globe has been sometimes divided by the nat- 
ural philosopher into certain cereal zones. It was 
when speaking of that adapted to the cultivation of 
wheat, that Mr. Wurr.ry, in his essay on the climate 
of the British Islands in its effect upon cultivation, 
indirectly paid a well-deserved compliment to the 
growers of British wheat, when he asked, ‘In what 
part of this cereal zone are our Islands situated ? 
Certainly not in that best adapted for wheat, which 
is grown in greater perfection on the plains of Egypt, 
and in the dry hot summers of Spain. The summer 
temperature of the cultivated lands of the British 
Isles varies from 54° to 64° ; in the rich plains of 
Lombardy it is 73°; and in Sicily, the granary of 
ancient Rome, 77°.’ There is, in fact, no portion of 
Europe where the wheat crop is pressed into so low 
a summer temperature as in our own islands, and that 
with a considerable degree of success ; and we may 
note that in our lands it is still advancing towards 
the north. 

“In 1727, a field of wheat near Edinburgh, drew 
numerous admiring visitors to the phenomenon. Its 
cultivation had made little progress there even in 
1770 ; but now it is raised in abundance on the low- 
lands, favorable hill districts are invaded, it has suc- 
cessfully been established on the shores of the Mur- 
ray Frith.” 





To Preserve Fiowers, Leaves, AND Fruit From 
CarerPILLars.—These depredators are destroyed by 
oils, which close the lateral pores by which they 
breathe. For this purpose it is advised, that on the 
approach of spring, a cloth dipped in train oil, be 
laid on such parts of the tree in which there is the 
poo appearance of them.—/Vew Household Receipt 
Book. 
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ABORIGINES GATHERING GUTTA PERCHA IN THE NATIVE FOREST. 


GUTTA PERCHA.’ | available, is its application to textile fabrics, by which 
— , . . | means it is daily becoming known among all. classes 
FP pm Nee es aneery age pach ag gn jas one of the important features of our domestic 
dik aiid, meee Mianeneend aontentn of baw are | PCOnomy, and highly subservient in thousands of 
. y Giscovered products OF nature are | ways to comfort, luxury, and general happiness. 
applied and fashidned into such various uses, that| +, ’ = ; 
they, in a short time, become necessities, and we look | Gutta percha, like caoutchouc, is a carburet of 
back with surprise and wonder how we have got hydrogen, and isomeric with that substance, and pos- 
along without them. This statement is most emi- SCS8es & great number of the properties which chee 
nently true in the matter of gutta percha, a material | 2°terlse Indian-rubber, but exhibits certain special 
the virtues of which were wholly unknown to the | MAlities which admit of its being applied to partic- 
civilized world only fifteen years ago, yet at the pres- | ular uses, to which caoutchouc is not adapted ; in 
ent day we find it already taking its place in the fact, in the principal incongruity above referred to, 
front rank of substances that minister to the wants | {¥tta percha has proven to have all the requirements 
and appliances in the economy of the great human that Indian-rubber needs, in the perfection of textile 
family. With gutta percha, or by its immediate aid, | fabrics, rendered water-proof through its aid. 
obstacles heretofore insurmountable have been over-| While the plants which furnish caoutchouc abound 
come; with it, by magnetism, we are enabled instant- | in the whole of the territorial zone which extends 
ly to send our thoughts and commands not only | between the tropics, the Isonandra gutta belonging 
across rivers and bays, but even portions of old | to the natural order Sapotacee, is the only tree which 
ocean itself, and thus are brought London and Paris! yields gutta percha, It grows abundantly in mee 
within a few seconds of each other; with its aid we | every part of the Malayan archipelago, and to whic 
turned a branch of the Croton immediately through | it is believed to be indigenous. The tree (called by 
the brackish waters of the Kast river, to supply the| the native Malays JViato) is from sixty to seventy 
city’s institutions with that best of all beverages, | feet high, and three or four feet in diameter. Its fo- 
pure and wholesome water. But, to our mind, the| liage is a pale green on the upper side, and covered 
grand climax of all the uses to which has yet become | with reddish-brown hairs beneath. The sap circu- 
ca : lates between the bark and the wood, in vessels 
ronounced pertsha not perka. The word is purely a Malayan whose course is sufficiently well marked by black lon- 


one, gulta meaning the gum or concrete juice of a plant, and per-| . ° ° ° 
cha the particular tree from which this is procured.” — gitudinal lines) The wood is of a soft, spongy na- 
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ture, and of little commercial value. | Heretofore it 
has been exceedingly difficult to obtain specimens of 
the flower and fruit (representations of each will be 
observed in the engraving). The latter contains a 
concrete edible oil, which is used by the natives with 
their food. The tree flourishes luxuriantly in alluvial 
tracts at the foot of hills, and forms in many places 
the principal part of the jungle in such situations. | 
It is most plentifully found in Borneo, Java, Sumatra, 
and Penang. 

Gutta percha was first brought to England in the 
days of Traprscant,* as a curious product, 
under the name of .Mazer-wood, and subse- 
quently it was frequently brought from China, 
and other parts of the East, in the form of 
elastic whips, sticks, etc. In 1843, the atten- 
tion of the scientific and commercial world was 
attracted to it by various personages, among 
whom were Drs. D’Atmerpa, and W. Monr- 
comertE, and Mr. Tuomas Loss. Each of 
those individuals receive their quota of praise 
in the different accounts, but as Dr. Montaom- 
ERIE appears to have been the most efficient, 
and from the fact of his having received seve- 
ral honorary medals from scientific associations, 
as the first European discoverer, we choose to 
join the throng, and will give his recital of the 
incident. In the year 1842, Dr. MoytcomeRIE 
was out in the woods at Singapore, when he 
observed in the hands of a parang, or native 
woodsman, a hatchet, the handle of which was 
composed of a strange substance. “I ques- 
tioned the workman in whose possession I found 
it,” says the Doctor in his account to the soci- 
ety of Arts; “I heard that the material from 
which it was formed, could be moulded in any 
desired shape, by dipping it into hot water, 
when it became as plastic as clay, and when 
cold regained its original hardness and rigidity.” 
Of course the Doctor was not long in dissemi- 
nating his knowledge of so remarkable a sub- 
stance. He speedily procured specimens of 
the tree and its products, in various states of 
preparation, and forwarded them to the Socie- 
ty of Arts, in London, und subsequent inquiry 
led to the facts which have since become preg- 
nant of its value. 

At first the natives were in the habit, when 
they required a supply, of felling the trees; but 
experience soon taught them that the milky 
juice might be collected by cutting notches 
here and there in the trunk, and in this way 
the life of the tree might be saved for future 
tappings. The sap coagul:tes in a few min- 
utes after it is collected; but before the crude 
gum becomes quite hard, it is kneaded by hand 
into compact oblong masses, from seven to ten 
inches in length, by four or five in thickness. This | 
part of the work is mostly performed by women, as 
seen in the illustration. ‘The blocks made up for ex- 
portation, however, are not always of the same size 
and appearance, the fancy of the rude barbarians 
sometimes giving them strange forms—such as a 
bird with red berries for eyes, images of ships, quad- 








* Jonn TRADESCANT, the name of two Naturalists, father and 
son, who lived in England during the 17th century. 





rupeds, or the “human face divine.” _ The gum is al- 
ways sold by weight, a fact which is taken advantage 
of by the crafty savage, who in humble imitation of 
more clever adulterators, sometimes introduces a 
stone, or other heavy substance, in the interior of the 
mass. As it would entail a serious loss of time on 
the merchant if he were to cut each block at the 
port of shipment, it often happens, on the substance 
reaching this country, it is found to conceal stones or 
rubbish; and then woe to the purse and the cutting 
knives of the purchaser. Besides this, however, the 


ree, 


FLOWER, FRUIT, AND STEM OF PERCHA TREE. 


block often contains a vast amount of unavailable 
material in the shape of bark, dirt, leaves, and so on, 
| which becomes accidentally or designedly incorpora- 
| ted with the gum. 
| From the examination of the specimens sent over 
by Dr. Monteoyeriz, it became at once apparent 
that a large trade in the article would speedily take 
lace; and in a few months the jungles of the Jo- 
bore archipelago, the scene of the first gatherings 
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were explored by Englishmen, Chinese, and Malays, 
in search of the gum-exuding tree. Their efforts 
were actively seconded by the natives; and in a short 
time it was discovered that the supply, of which 
some doubts were first entertained, was almost inex- 
haustible. An acute observer has remarked the sin- 
gular fact, that although the English, Portuguese, 
and Dutch, had, one or the other of them, retained 
possession of the islands on which the trees grew, for 
more than nine centuries and a half, still its valaable 
qualities were not discovered till 1842. The rise of | 
this new trade gave a great impetus to the activity 
of the Oriental islanders; and the value of the gum 
becoming fully kuown, eager search was made from 
island to island, and among the forests of the Archi- 
pelago; aud large profits were made by the sarmin 
gongs, or chiefs, of the aboriginal tribes, who exacted 
from the gum hunters a revenue on all they found. 
Sufficient profits were left even after this deduction, 
to stimulate the cupidity of the natives, and the port 
of Singapore was speedily supplied with the article 
in great quantities. 

in its crude state, gutta percha is entirely dissimi- 
lar and different from Indian-rubber, having no re- 
semblance to the elastic gum whatever; nor are its 
chemical or mechanical properties the same. It is a 





fibrous material, much resembling the inner coating 
of white oak bark, is extremely tenacious, and with- | 
out elasticity, or much flexibility. It can be melted | 
and cooled at will, without injury for future opera-| 
tions. It is a non-conductor of heat, cold, and elec- | 
tricity. It is not affected by coming in contact with | 
oils, or other fatty substances, or with sulphuric, mu. | 
riatic, or other acids. When exposed to the action | 
of boiling water, it contracts and becomes soft like | 
dough or paste, and can be moulded in any desired | 
shape, which form it will rigidly retain when cold. | 
It has an exceedingly fine grain, and its oily proper-| 
ties make it a perfect repellant of liquids. When| 
first treated with water, alcohol, and ether, and then | 
precipitated, it yields a substance consistent with its | 
own common properties. In nearly every one of the 
above mentioned qualities, it has the advantage of 
caoutchouce. 

The following is an analysis of the two substances, 
by Wiiiram ALLEN Mixzer, M. D., F. R. S.: 


Gutta percha, Carbon, 83.71 | Casutchouc, Carbon, 86.39 
Hydrogen, 12.36 Hydrogen, 12.08 

Oxygen, 3.93 Oxygen, 1.53 

100.00 100.00 


The specific gravity of gutta percha is 975, that 
of water being 1,000. 
_ Various capabilities of gutta percha were tested, 
immediately on the reception of the samples for- 
warded by Dr. Moytcomerte to London, and after a 
time, companies and individuals engaged in producihg 
manufactures from it, for which there was, and still 
18, @ constantly increasing demand. Some patents 
were granted, but the fact must be admitted, that 
although it was adapted to a large number of useful 
purposes, and made in various kinds of wares and 
chattels, still no process of vulcanization, or in any 
way changing the properties (furthes than cleansing) 
has been discovered or yet worked on the continent 
of Europe. The grand distinction of accomplishing 
this proud achievment was left fer the unyielding 





| 
perseverance of Yankee ingenuity—by which it hag 
been accomplished—yes, and even beyond the pre 
dictions of the most sanguine of the scientific savang 
who first examined the specimens forwarded in 1843 
—U. S. Magazine. 
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Durrne the last thirty years I have drained man 
thousand acres. The result in all cases was highly 
satisfactory—the tenants being generally willing to 
pay six and a half or seven per cent. on the expense, 
and the advantage to them I am aware greatly ey. 
ceeds that interest. The drainage I have adopted js 
the parallel system. For some years I have allowed 
no drainage under 33 feet deep in hard land, and jn 
moss or bog 44 or 5 feet. At one time (20 year 
ago) our drains were only 27 and 30 inches, but ex. 
perience has shown us the great advantage of deeper 
drains. Our present drains are 3} feet deep at 24 
feet distance. We have no lowland for permanent 
pasture, our drainage in moorlands for permanent 
pasture being only a small open cut for surface water, 
at an expense of about £3 per thousand rods, but of 
incalculable advantage in sheep walks. The diree. 
tion of our minor drains is with the fall. We do not 
regard the furrows—the land in this district being 
sown out flat. I have used 2-inch and 24-inch pipes 
for minor drains, and 4-inch to 6-inch tiles with soles 
for leaders. Collars or socket-pipes have not been 
used in this district, although I believe they ought to 
be. We kave generally stones thrown out of draing, 
with which we fix the joints of pipes very firmly. I 
have not tried the practice of giving air at places to 
drains, and do not consider it at all necessary. The 
average number of acres to one outlet I cannot ac- 
curately say; perhaps eight, ten, or twelve acres, ac- 
cording to circumstances. We have great variety of 
soil; peaty soil upon clay or till, or a good red earthy 
soil with more or less of clay upon rock, till, or clay. 
We have a great variety of geological formation, but 
chiefly a second class retentive soil upon the clay 
slate formation. We are from 10 to 400 feet above 
the level of the sea. The fall of rain here is, perhaps, 
as great as any part of Britain. In conclusion,] 
believe there is no expenditure of capital more pro- 
fitable than that of drainage, and few measures have 
done more good than the government grant for that 
purpose. I believe if the money so absurdly expen- 
ded in promoting emigration had been laid out in 
drainage it would have been immensly more benef- 
cial, both in contributing to the comforts of the 
poorer classes and in promoting the prosperity and 
wealth of the community. In some cases a tract of 
land not worth 50s. has been, by drainage, made 
worth £50 a year, and farms or estates have been 
even tripled in value by drainage, followed by a good 
system of farming. G. Guthrie—Rephad, Stanraer. 


The greater part of Lord Yarsorover's estate in 
this county that required draining has been drained 
by his tenants (his lordship providing the necessary 
tiles) during the last twenty-five years. Up to about 
four years ago the drains were put in from 16 to 24 
inches from the surface, but during the last four 
years a great part of these have been taken up and 
put in not less than 3 feet. No difference is made 
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between arable and grass land. The soil generally is 
clay, with the subsoil of the same character; where 
the latter has sand veins, or is at all gravelly, a great- 
er depth is adopted—in some few cases they are 5, 6, 
and even 8 feet deep, the object being to go wher- 
ever the water is. On the strong soils, 3 feet drain- 
ing is found so far to be effectual; the system is to 
drain down each furrow, the lands being’ generally 
about 8 yards wide. Egg-shaped pipes, 2} inches by 
1}, without collars, have been partially used, but 
open tiles (with sides where necessary) have been 
more generally used, and are preferred. The average 
depth of rainu-fall in the neighborhood is a little over 
20 inches. Stephen Gibbons, agent to the Earl of 
Yarborough, Brocklesly Park. 


The result of our drainage operations on all de- 
scriptions of land has been most satisfactory. I be- 
lieve nothing pays better than draining land. The 
drainage adopted has been generally on the parallel 
system, but that must depend a good deal upon the 
nature of the ground and the fall. The prevailing 
depth of the drains is about 3 feet. I have not laid 








drains quite so near each other on grass land as on 
arable. ‘The direction of the miner drains has been 
generally with the fall. I have found 2-inch pipes 
answer best for the minor drains; I would not advise | 
that smaller should be used on any ground. I have | 
never used collars, as I think they would have a ten- | 
dency to displace the pipes and destroy the regularity 
of the channel. I have not sufficient experience to 
say if there is any benefit by giving air at places to | 
either main or minor drains) The average number | 
of acres discharging at the several outlets is about 
three acres, sometimes more. What is the soil and 
subsoil? Pebbly gravel, sometimes loamy, for the 
soil; the subsoil generally a stiff clay. We are situ- 
ated here in what is called the London basin, whieh | 
consists of a great depth of stiff clay, overlying the 
chalk which crops out at Ware and Hertford, but is 
at too great a depth to be worked in this vicinity. 
The valley of the Lea consists of a great depth (in 
some places 8 or 10 feet) of loam (brick earth.) The 
sides of the hills are covered in many places with 
beds of gravel, which dip under the loam, and lay | 
immediately over the clay. ‘This is on the Hertford- 
shire side of the river. On the Essex side the clay 
rises again after passing under the river, and there is 
little or no gravel. The marshes close to the river, 
consist chiefly of black peat or decomposed vegeta- 
ble matter, intermixed occasionally with beds of | 
gravel, with clay underneath. The surface of these 
marshes is evidently higher than it was originally, and 
if drained would contract like a sponge, and sink | 
again. I doubt much whether they can be drained 
to advantage. The best mode of improving them 
would be to dig up the clay and spread it on the top, | 
se as to consolidate them. Great injury is done to | 
the land by heading up the water for the navigation | 
and the mills. We are about 100 feet above the 
sea level. Hertford is 96 feet above the high-water 
mark at the Thames. I am quite convinced, from 
experience, that nothing pays better than draining, 
if well done, and the drains are not placed at too 
great a distance. I have one field on my estate 
which was utterly worthless until drained. 1t would 
not grow the poorest grass. It now produces good 











| 





crops of corn and roots. But I strongly advise that 
whatever is done in draining should be well and effec- 
tually done, and that the pipes should never be less 
than 2 inches. I am of opinion, also, that although 
the water will find its way down to very deep drains, 
say 4 or 5 feet, this does not obviate the necessity of 
close draining. We are also less careful than we 
ought to be in forming the outlets) What is much 
wanted is a good practical work on drainage, similar 
to Lecierc’s T'raité de Drainage, a French work. 
G. T.. Bosanquet—Hoddesdon.— London Agricultu- 
ral Gazette. 
Ee haere 
WHAT MEAT LOSES BY COOKING. 


“ Professor Wallace, of Edinburgh, has given us 
the results of some experiments made to determine 
the loss which meat undergoes in cooking. It is to 
be regretted that it is not more in detail, and that the 
weight of the bone in each joint was not ascertain- 
ed; but still it is of great value. The results reduc- 
ed to 100 pounds of meat are as follows:— 


100 Ibs. of beef lost in boiling................-------------- 
160 lbs. of beef lost in roasting > ‘ 
S60 thn. of Goad Bast Th WRI, gn occccccccccsqeacceccegecses 
100 lbs. of legs of mutton, averaging about 934 lbs. each, lost 
it DOT. .... cone coc cubudetuqumsouresegsigeuentueuagesse 
100 lbs. of shoulders of mutton, averaging 10 lbs. each, lost in 
SITE, nc00.ceennecsaire ------ 31g 
los. of loins of mutton, averaging 8 lbs. 12 oz. each, Jost in 
NUMAN... ine cnanminagewaninnienmmaatmada amine 3534 
100 lbs. of necks of mutton, averaging 10 lbs. each, ‘lost in 
GORDI. cc cnckcdsccchentdaeisiesss*vansndeeiele ~-.---2833 
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Thus, the loss in boiling beef or mutton was less 
than in roasting. And it appears that meat loses by 
the cooking about one-fifth to one-third. A few 
years since, I undertook the superintendence of some 
experiments of the same tendeacy, with the view of 
inserting the results in this volume. These trials were 
made on several parts of the different animals, with 
as much attention to accuracy as the nature of the 
subject permitted. They were made on different 
qualities of the same kind of meat, at various sea- 
sons, both in England and Ireland. Such experi- 
ments are exceedingly troublesome, and occasion no 
small inconvenience; it is, therefore, the less surpris- 
ing that the subject has been so little investigated; 
and the following results, in the absence of any oth-' 
ers so particularly detailed, will, perhaps, prove inter- 
esting. Allowance must be made for the nature of 
such processes, as the difficulty of fixing an average 
price of meat, fish, and poultry, owing to variations 
occasioned by the supply and the season, the want of 
uniformity in the prices of the city, and by the exor- 
bitant demands of some vendors of these articles. 
The degree of fatness was in all cases brought to a 
standard by cutting off all excess, and leaving the 
meat in a proper state for housekeepers’ use. The 
meat was in all cases cooked as nearly as possible to 
the same degree, and the weights were determined 
with exactness; avoirdupois weight throughout is in- 
tended. The bones were entirely stripped of their 
meat previously to their being weighed. The only 
cost taken into account is that of meat, leaving out 
fuel, &c. 

“1, A piece of beef, roasted. It consisted of four 
of the largest ribs, and was not remarkably fat: its 
weight was 11 1-16lbs. During the process of roast- 
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ing it lost 2 Ibs. 6 oz., of which 10 oz. were fat, and 
28 oz. were water dissiputed by evaporation. When 
the meat was dissected off with the utmost care, the 
bones weighed 16 oz. Hence, the weight of meat, 
properly roasted and fit for the table, was but 7 lbs. 
11 0z., out of 11 lbs. 1 0z., originally submitted to 


experiment. This beef would cost in London 834d. | 


per lb. The roasted beef cost, therefore, 12 1-4d. 
per lb. In another trial, a piece of beef of the same 
description, the tops of the ribs having been rejected 
with their meat, was submitted to the same mode of 
trial; the weight of bone in 103 Ibs. was 16 oz., and 
the fat 11 oz., which agrees with the former estimate.” 

Other parts of mutton, submitted to similar tests, 
gave the follewing results: 

“17. A leg of mutton, weighing 9} lbs., when boil- 
ed, gave 1 lb. of bone, shank included; it lost in the 
boiling 1 lb. 2 oz.; the meat weighed 7 lbs. 2 oz. If 
the butcher's price -was 8d. per lb., the meat cost 
about 10}d. per lb. 

hy 18. A similar leg, weighing 9 Ibs. 6 oz., afforded 
15 oz. of bone, and lost 12 oz. in the boiling; the 
meat weighed 7 Ibs. 1l oz. At 8d. per lb., butcher's 
price, the boiled meat would cost 93d per lb. 

“19. A leg of small Scotch mutton, weighing 6 
lbs., afforded 103 oz. of bone, lost 54 oz. in the boil- 
ing, and the meat weighed 5 lbs.: cost 94d. per lb., 
if butcher’s prices be 8d.” 

The following are miscellaneous:— 

“28. A fore-quarter of lamb, weighing 9 lbs, af- 
forded, when roasted, 20 oz. of bone, and lost 13 1b. 
in the roasting: the meat weighed 6 lbs. If the 
butcher's price be 83d. per Ib., the roasted lamb costs 

23d. per Ib. 

‘ 31. A hand of salt pork weighing 4 lbs. 5 oz., 
lost in boiling 11 oz. The bone weighed 9 oz.: the 
meat was 8 lbs. 1 oz. If the first cost of the pork 
was 74d per lb., the meat, when duly boiled, cost 103d. 


~- ————__ 
133 oz. If the chicken cost 2s. 4d., the meat, roast, 
ed, was worth 2s. 8d. per Ib. 

“56. A fine mackerel, when trimmed, and ready 
for boiling, weighed 23} oz. (including the weight of 
of the roe, 2} oz.) It cost 10d. It lost 13 oz in 
the boiling. ‘The skeleton, carefully collected, alone 
with gills, fins and tail, weighed 4} 02. Hence, the 
cost of the eatable parts of the boiled fish was 94 


per lb."——Farmer’s and Planter’s Encyclopedia, 





Tues islands, lying in the Caribbean Sea, in lat. 
tude 15 deg. 39 min. N., longitude 63 deg. 38 min 
W., have never been occupied till 1854, when the larg. 
est of the group was settled by parties from Boston, 
and named Shelton Island. Habitations were built 
and, as it was nothing but rock and guano, soil was 
actually carried hence to create vegetation. Suitable 
wharves were fitted up with facilities for carrying o 
the business of obtaining guano. This occupation 
continued from the spring of 1854 to December, 185), 
and it is contended in the memorial of Pamo 8. Sup, 
ton to the State Department that the title to the ix 
land was thereby secured for the Americans, discov. 
ery merely never having vested in any nation the 
right to new-found land. But Venezuelans, watchful 
of the new colony, sent a war schooner to Shelton 
Island on the 13th of December, landed troops, and 
ordered the settlers off. They disobeyed the man. 
date, when in a few days afterwards, more soldier 
were sent from Laguayra; the colonists were driven 
away, and their property confiscated to the Venezu 
lan Government. It is for the redress of this injury 
that the interference of our Government is solicited 
by P, S. Suecrox, of Boston, and others.—Vational 
Intelligencer. 

The amount of guano in these islands is said to be 





per lb. 
“34. A knuckle of veal weighing 6 Ibs. when du. | 
ly boiled, lost half a pound. Its bones, perfectly | 
cleared of meat, weighed 2 Ibs. 6 oz.; the meat 
weighed 3 Ibs. 2 oz. Hence, if the butcher's price 
was 54d., the boiled meat cost 103d. per Ib. 
_ “35. A goose properly trussed, weighed 44 lbs.: 
in this state it was roasted, and when sufficiently done 
was found to have lost 18 oz. The skeleton weighed 
12 0z.; the meat weighed 3 lbs. This goose would 
cost, in London, 4s. 6d. Hence the roasted meat 
amounted to 1s. 84d. per lb. 


“41. A turkey, with its liver and gizzard, weighing 
4 Ibs. 14 0z., was boiled: it lost 12 ps The idoclates 
weighed 133 0z.; the meat 3 Ibs. 43 oz. If this tur- 
key cost 3s. 6d., the boiled meat amounted to 1s. 1d. 
per |b. 

“43, A young duck, weighing 20 oz., lost 59 oz. in 
roasting. Its bones weighed 2 1-16 oz.: the meat 
was 12} 0z. It cost 2s. 6d.: hence the flesh amount- | 
ed to 3s. 34d. per Ib. 

“46. A fowl, with its liver and gizzard, weighing 
13 lbs., was roasted. It lost 3 oz.: the skeleton 
weighed 43 oz., and the flesh 163 oz. If such a fowl 
cost 2s, 6d., its meat, when roasted, would cost 2s. 43d. 
per lb. 

“47. A chicken, weighing 1 Ib. 43 0z., when roast- 
ed lost 34 oz. The bones weighed 3 oz., the flesh 





large; and analysis shows it to be rich in phosphoric 
acid. 


——_—_—__—— 


Core ror Rurumatisua—The New England Farm 
er recommends the following recipe as a simple and 
invaluable remedy for rheumatism. Take a pint of 
the spirits of turpentine, to which add half an ounce 
of camphor; let it stand till the camphor is dissoly- 
ed; then rub it on the part affected, and it will never 
fail of removing the complaint. Flannel should be 
applied after the part is well forhented with turper 
tine. Repeat the application morning and evening. 
It is said to be equally available for burns, scald, 
bruises and sprains, never failing of success. 








A Turivinc Farw.—A gentleman connected with 
the Delevan House, has a farm on the Sand Hills of 
Albany, on which, last year, he raised potatoes, com 
and cabbages enough to supply the tables of his e 


establishment, and had this Spring 1200 bushels of | 


potatoes for sale. This season he has one hundred 
acres under cultivation. He has planted one thous 
and bushels of potatoes, which, with an ordinary sea- 
son, must produce ten thousand bushels at least. Of 
corn, beans, peas, turnips, cabbages, squashes, radish- 
es, &c., he expects to raise more than double the 
quantity of last year. 
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forticultural Department. 


CONDUCTED BY JOSEPH FROST. 
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Tue Horticuttrrist.—We regret to learn that 
the Horticulturist, which has been so ably conducted 
for the past two years and a half in this city, by 
James Vick, Jr., as publisher, and P. Barry, editor, 
has been purchased by a firm in Philadelphia; and 
the number for this month is to be issued from that 
city. 

Wherever the Horticulturist may go, it will have 
our best wishes in the future, and we trust that it 
may continue as the standard of Horticulture in this 
country, reflecting abroad credit on America in this 
and kindred pursuits, inculcate the principles of taster 
and teach the pleasures of rural life. 

ee 


HINTS TO THE PURCHASERS OF TEEES, SEEDS, &. 


Unper this heading we find an article in the Hor- 
ticulturist, which so nearly expresses our views upon 
the subject spoken of, that we are induced to insert 
it. Time and time again we have been solicited by 
those who have been cheated and victimized, to ex 
pose to the public the tricks and trickeries of the 
nursery and seed trade, but have deferred it, doubt- 
ing very much whether the public would avail them- 
selves of the information or not. It may, however, 
be seen by some who will be benefitted. 


“Our correspondent, ‘M.,.’ of Maumee, Ohio, re- 
lated in our last number some of the tricks of for- 
eign adventurers in the West, and we have seen the 
very same things done in this enlightened horticultu- 
ral city of ours a few years ago. Large quantities 
of the merest trash were sold at exorbitant prices to 
persons who were never known to patronize respec- 
table nurserymen and florists at their own doors to 
the amount of a dollar. A short time ago a gentle- 
man from one of the Eastern States called on us, and 
inquired for a person who he said had sold large 
quantities of Apple trees in his neighborhood, repre- 
senting himself to be the proprietor of one of the 
oldest and most extensive nurseries in Western New 
York, and representing also that his trees were prop- 
agated by some superior method which was known 
to him only, and which gave them a decided superi- 
ority over trees grown in the ordinary way. On in- 
quiry, we found this man did not own a single foot of 
land, had never been a nurseryman, nor had he any 
interest whatever in any nursery establishment, but 
bought such trees as he could make the largest profit 
op, He was a crafty rogue, however,—pretended to 
more than ordinary piety, and victimized the religious 
people of New England handsomely. A few weeks 
ago a nurseryman of Rochester received intelligence 
that he was represented in some parts! of Ohio by 
@ person who claimed to be his agent and son, while 





he not only did pot know such a person, but had nev- 
er seen him or heard of him before, and he was com- 
pelled to incur the trouble and expense of advertis- 
ing him as an impostor. Is not this a high-handed 
piece of deception to be attempted in such a busi- 
ness, and among an intelligent people? The man 
who will do such a thing is not a particle better than 
he who counterfeits a bank bill or a silver dollar, or 
who will forge a signature to a bank check. We 
have it from perfectly reliable authority, that a com- 
pany of tree dealers, hailing from Ohio, purchased at 
a small nursery in Western New York a quantity of 
seedling unworked fruit trees, (Peaches and Cherries, ) 
knowing them to be such—for the nurseryman we 
believe to be a perfectly honest man,—and they took 


.them up, tied them in parcels, and attached labels to 


them bearing the names of all the best fruits in the 
catalogues. We were informed that these spurious 
articles were to be carried to Tennessee. Here is a 
piece of villainy for you! Such men richly deserve 
the penitentiary, and we can not understand how any 
honest man could conscientiously refrain from expos- 
ing them, and thus aid in bringing them to punish- 
ment. 

“In every part of the country people have been 
outrageously deceived by itinerant grafters. They 
traverse the country, and tabs orders to do grafting 
at so much apiece for all that live. When the season 
of grafting comes, a few workmen come along with a 
wagon-load of scions, containing every variety that 
could possibly be called for, all procured from the 
most responsible source; and as a proof of this, a 
a catalogue of some well-known nurseryman is exhib- 
ited, and, it may be, a forged bill or invoice; while the 
scions were most likely cut from some of the orchards 
they had been grafting in. Thousands of orchards 
have been ruined in this way. We have now one in 
our possession which the previous owner had had 
grafted by one of these rogues, and instead of hav- 
ing three or four select sorts, as he ordered, he had a 
collection of vile rubbish, mostly natural frait, and 
in some cases three or four different sorts on a tree. 

“We might go on and cite cases of this sort which 
have come to our knowledge enough to fill a dozen 
pages of this journal, but it would be a waste of 
time and paper. In this part of the country people 
are more cautious and careful than formerly, and few 
men now are willing to trust unknown irresponsible 
persons with the important duty of grafting their 
fruit trees. Not so, however, in some parts of the 
West and South, where we are informed the specula- 
tion is in full blast. We hope this word of warning 
may find its way there, and prevent at least a few 
from allowing themselves to be victimized.” 


RURAL CEMETERIES, 








Tr is, doubtess, a dictate of our common humanity, 
to cherish reverence and affection for the ashes of 
the dead. Even the savage, driven into the wilder- 
ness by the march of civilization, parts from the 
graves of his fathers as reluctantly as from his corn- 
fields and hunting-grounds. Some men, it is true, 
affect indifference concerning the place and manner 
of their sepulture. Like certain of the ancients, who 
gave orders that their bodies should be burned, and 
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the ashes thrown to the winds, —or others, who | charms are heightened by the hand of art. Tha: w behol 
would have their remains exposed to the birds and | such places will be visited by large numbers, al] ' of the re 
beasts of prey,—they deem it a weakness to feel any | perience shows. To say nothing of the multitudes if possib 
concern about the disposal of their bodies after | who throng Pére la Chaise, near Paris, and other mountai 
death. Yet even such persons, with all their pro- | cemeteries in Europe, we are told that the princi al But I 
fessed indifference concerning themselves, do not fail | grounds of the kind in our own country are resorted actica 
to show a tender respect for the dust of their de-|to annually by thousands. Laurel Hill, near Phil - a rv 
ceased friends. Like other men, they wish to have | delphia, was visited in one year (1848) by epee dry shot 
their remains suitably composed for the grave, and | of 30,000, and Greenwood and Mount Auburn ea dry, it sl 
the spot of their interment marked by some com- | still greater number. Nor do these thousands enter ing. It 
memorative memorial. the gates of our cemeteries to no good purpose ulation 
But where shall our bodies rest? Not in the | They are moved, it may be insensibly, with pure, and ity of € 
crowded city or town, amid the haunts of traffic, and | tender, and lofty emotions, and they carry away with A pr 
pleasure, and vice, where gain will ere long disturb | them finer tastes and higher conceptions. © The works should | 
their repose and subject them to indignities; but in | of art here beheld, unlike those seen in some public | The ust 
the country, under the open sky, and amid all the resorts, present nothing to inflame the passions op | of foun 
genial influences of nature. This has been the al-| corrupt the heart. | can an 
most universal desire of mankind. In the earliest} And this suggests another advantage of rural com. try gar’ 
records of our race, we read that Aspranam bought | eteries—their influence on the moral feelings, Can artist sl 
a field and the cave which was therein, and all the | any good come from visiting the old-fashioned grave. ciate al 
: trees that were in the field, for a permanent burial- | yards, barbarously kept as many of them are? Who | — them t 
place for himself and his descendants. The ancient | has not been shocked at seeing their rude hillocks atractes 
Egyptians and Persians buried their dead in the | crowded together in dreary rows, perhaps grassleg | and sit 
country. The former had a public cemetery on the | or covered with rank weeds and briars, their head to the 
shores of the lake Acherusia. It was a large plain, | stones tilted over at all angles, or broken and pros and the 
surrounded by trees, and intersected by canals. The| trate? Was any one ever made better by walking But w! 
bodies of the dead were first embalmed, and then | through a burying-ground used as a sheep-pasture, be obt: 
buried in the sand or in tombs cut out of the rocks. | or left open to the street by a broken fence, or allow tee po: 
The custom of burning the remains of the dead, or-|ed to stand treeless and shrubless, exposed to the surely 
iginated with the Greeks, from whom it was copied | glaring sun and howling wind? Such sights saddeg ground 
by the Romans. After the ceremony of cremation, | us, indeed; but they do not mend our hearts. They roads 2 
the ashes were gathered into an urn, and the whole | remind us that we must die; but they also make us | Firs at 
was carried in procession and interred by the side of | dread to die—dread to think that our bodies must lay ow 
the public roads without the city. Many of the | be put into the same festering earth, and be treated all par 
gardens around Jerusalem were used as family burial- | with the same neglect. walks 
places. The early Christians interred their dead in| But why clothe death with such unnecessary ter wind, § 
caverns, probably to conceal them from the malice | rors? Tt is sad enough to turn away from life andall aouee 
of their persecutors. The ancient Germans were | we hold dear, without adding to the sadness by ren do i 
wont to bury in groves consecrated by their priests. dering the grave an object of disgust and dismay, — 
The Turks bury their dead amid groves of cypress, | Rather, let us make our burial-grounds pleasant and sap 
which they style, very poetically, “cities of silence.” | attractive ; places where we shall be inclined to go rm ot 
The rural cemetery, owever, as we now see if, 13 | often, to muse upon life and its grandest concerns, re 
of comparitively modern origin, and is the offspring, | and upon death and the glorious rewards awaiting bio 
in no small degree, of modern refinement and a/|the good after death —to reflect upon the virtues of . sno 
Christian civilization. those whose dust sleeps aronnd us, and to consider — 
. , , a4 : : ca none 

The connection of such burial-places with the pub-| how we may imitate those virtues. The spirit of rode 
lic health, is a consideration not to be overlooked. | Tuemistocies was fired by visiting the tombs of the | Fdac 
When a multitude of bodies are interred side by side, | illustrious dead. “The Romans buried their most | lace 
and, as is sometimes the case, one above another, it | honored citizens along the Appian Way, that the oe 
is impossible but that the surrounding air should be | youth as they entered the city might be moved to antes 
tainted with a noxious effluvia. The atmosphere of| emulate their virtues and share their renown.” The by tl 
a church can hardly be wholesome when the soil | early Christians worshipped near the graves of the i wi 
about it and beneath its floors is crowded with the | martyrs, that they might be filled with their spirit paper 
decaying relics of the dead. It can not be healthful | And so, may not we, while walking among the tombs pata 
to visit such places often, nor to live in their imme- | of the good departed, catch something of their spirit re 
diate neighborhood. Much better is it to commit | and be filled with aspirations after a better life ? ~ 
the remains of our dead to the fresh earth, where! ‘There should be nothing in the place or manner of Eve 
the pure winds blow, and amid flowers and verdure. | their interment, to detract from our tender ‘and r6 calls 
Rural cemeteries also exert an important influence | spectful veneration for the dead. But this can hard- time 
on the public taste. When properly laid out, they |ly be avoided, if their graves are dug in a dismal and in c 
present to the eye a pleasing landscape adorned with | unsightly spot. How much better to choose some tud 
trees and shrubs and vines, with well kept roads and | retired, sunny slope, the most beautiful in the region beri 
walks, and tasteful monuments. ll classes in socie- | around us, and make it sacred as a burial-place foree | dim 
ty can obtain easy access to them, and can learn by|er. Here, let there be trees with their grateful and | pers 
their own inspection how beautiful is nature—how | soul-subduing shade; there, let us see the open lawn . 
beautiful in her own simplicity, and also when her! and cheerful sunshine; around us, on every hand, le ™ 
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ws behold the opening bud and springing seed, types 
of the resurrection; and in the distance, let there be, 
if possible, glimpses of blue hills, suggestive of the 
mountains where the departed walk. 

But leaving these points, let us turn to some more 

actical aspects of this subject. In choosing a site 
or a rural cemetery, land moderately elevated and 
dry should be selected. If the soil is not naturally 
dry, it should be made so by thorough under-drain- 
ing. It should be as near to the center of the pop- 
ulation as it can be without exposing it to the liabil- 
ity of ever being encroached upon. 

“A proper site having been obtained, the grounds 
should be laid out by persons competent to the task. 
The usual committee or trustees having the charge 
of founding a cemetery, can not do such a work, nor 
can an ordinary land-surveyor, nor every “old coun- 
try gardener.” Before a single stone is turned, an 
artist should be secared, if possible, who can appre- 
ciate all the capabilities of the place, and can use 
them to the highest advantage. He should be in- 
structed to prepare a plan suited alike to the nature 
and situation of the place he has to work upon, and 
to the wants and means of those whom he serves; 
and then his plan should be faithfully carried out. 
But where a professional landscape gardener can not 
be obtained, let the matter be entrusted to a commit- 
tee possessing reliable taste and judgment. They 
surely will not commit the folly of mapping off the 
ground into squares, like a chequer-board, with straight 
roads and walks, and these bounded by stiff Balsam 
Firs at regular distances. On the contrary, they will 
lay out certain main roads, leading by easy curves to 
all parts of the cemetery, and from these, gravelled 
walks will lead to every grave. These roads will 
wind, not for the mere sake of winding, but because 
nature will indicate here and there that they should 
do so; as, for example, to avoid a tree, or hill, or 
rock, or pool of water. Moreover, a portion of the 
ground should be reserved, where the poor can buy 
lots at small expense, and where the friendless and 
the stranger can be suitably interred. 

As to the trees suitable for such a cemetery, it is 
obvious that some variety should be sought for. 
ergreens should form an important part; but were 
none others planted, a very sombre effect would be 
produced. Nor should the weeping varieties of de- 
ciduous trees predominate, as this would render the 
place gloomy, and give it a very unnatural appear- 
ance. ‘There should be much of that variety which 
nature shows us on every hand, modified somewhat 
by the peculiar character of the place, and the uses 
to which it is to be devoted. ‘T'rees planted in mass- 
€s occupy too much ground. 
trees, are less appropriate than those with conical, 
pointed heads. Pendent, drooping trees, are suitable 
for planting at intervals in all parts of the ground. 
Evergreens of every name are appropriate, intrinsi- 
cally so, and because they havé been associated from 
time immemorial wlth such places. For small lots 
in cemeteries, none are so suitable, in these cold lati- 
tudes, as the Norway and Hemiock Spruce, the Si- 
beriar Arbor Vite, and Red Cedar. Where the 
climate will admit of planting them, the various Juni- 
pers, Yews, and Arbor Vitis afford a wide selection.* 


®* See an editorial on this subject, in the Hort. for April, 1854. 


Ev- | 


Heavy, round-topped | 


“The Cypress funeral ; 
The Lavrel, meed of mighty conquerours 
And poets sage; the Firn that weepeth still ; 
The Willow worne of forlorne paramours ; 
The Eugh obedient to the bender’s will.” 

It seems to be generally conceded that flowers 
should have a place in the rural cemetery. They 
have a cheerful aspect, and are emblematical of our 
immortality. But a continual digging of the soil 
| above the dead, suggests the unpleasant idea of mak 
treating their remains: it at least conflicts with the 
idea of complete repose. Is there not more real 
beauty and grandeur in simply well-kept trees and 
grass and monuments, lighted up here and there 
with gleams of sunshine? If flowers are introduced, 
it should not be for a gaudy horticultural display, but 
as an expression of affectionate remembrance ; and 
| they should be few in number, and delicate in form, 
size, and color. A white Rose by the side of a tomb- 
stone, the Violet, and Daisey, and Myrtle, are always 
appropriate and pleasing. 

On the subject of monuments and their inscriptions, 
| we will presume to offer only a few suggestions. A 
| very common and unpleasant feature of our ordinary 
| grave-yards is that of monuments leaning over and 
falling to the ground, The only way to keep grave- 
stones erect, in our climate, is to imbed them in solid 
mason-work laid below frost; or, better still, on stone 
| piers built up from the bottom of the grave. The 
|most durable monuments are those composed of the 
| fewest blocks of stone, thus exposing only a small 
| number of joints to the action of the weather. Care 
| should be taken, also, that the stones have no cracks 
| or seams or visible defects of any kind. As to the 
| material best adapted for monumental purposes, the 
| writer will not undertake to give an opinion. The 
| best marbles of this country are perishable; and even 
| the finest of the Italian, which in Southern Europe 
|stand unharmed for centuries, under our harsher skies 
|soon corrode. Granite, sienite, and some other of the 
| older and harder rocks, are very durable; and for 
| plain, massive monuments, are quite appropriate. 
Experiments which have been tried with the red 
sandstone of New Jersey, seem to indicate that it will 
prove to be one of the best stones for monuments 
| that can be used in this country.t 

As to the character and style of monuments, it 
would be presumptuous to lay down any usiversal 
and invariable rule. What would be suitable for a 
king, or an eminent statesman, or a great public ben- 
efactor, would not, probably, be suitable for a private 
citizen, whether he were rich or poor. A huge mon- 
ument piled to the sky, and bedecked with ornaments, 
simply because the occupant of the grave beneath it, 
or his friends, had money enough to build it, is vulgar 
|in the extreme. Monuments which are miniatures of 
| certain ancient and famous structures, are also objec- 
| tionable; for, what looked well on a foreign shore, 
}and when built of lofty height and correspondin 
| proportions, often appears ridiculous when reduc 
ito a few feet, and imperfectly cut and balanced. 
When a work of this kind is attempted, it should be 
entrusted only to the most skilful hands. Objections 
may be urged against altars, and tablets placed hori- 
zontally, that their inscriptions are liable to beceme 
defaced, and that they soon lose their horizontal po- 








+ See a paper on the subject of “Monuments,” published by the 
Greenwood Cemetery Association. 
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sition, and that they seem to lie heavily on the breast 
of the dead, and to confine and shut them away from 
us. ‘This last, however, is a matter of mere feeling 
and taste, and may not prevail with all minds. The 
broken column and the reversed torch deserve also a 
passing criticism. These certainly are beautiful sym- 
bols, as might have been expected from the country 
of their origin, Greece. But are they appropriate 
for us? Greece had no Bible, and knew almost noth- 
ing of the resurrection nor of the Christian’s heaven, 
and might well represent death with such gloomy de- 
vices. But when a good man dies, we do not con- 


sider the column shattered, nor the lamp of life ex-| 


tinct. The column ends just where the ALL-wisr 
Arcuirect saw it most fitting to terminate it; and 
the lamp still burns, only with a brighter flame. It 
has been happily said that, “Those who will use the 
gloomy hieroglyphics of a perished creed, should at 
least place near them the cheering emblems of a re- 
ligious faith. If death be represented with downcast 
look and inverted flame, let Inmortality, as in the 
fine group of Tuorwa.psey, stand by his side with 
torch high blazing, and eyes upturned with love and 
rapture.” But whatever style of monument be cho- 
sen,—obelisk, pyramid, urn, cross, column, slab, or any 
thing else, let it be charasterized by simplicity. Os- 
tentation is nowhere more disgusting than in a burial 
place. We walk past the huge sepulchral stone of 
the merely rich man, with the trifling exclamation: 
“How much this cost! What vain man lies here ?” 
But when we come to the little hillock which covers 
the remains of a child, though it have no headstone, 
our tenderest respect and sympathy are at once exci- 
ted. Nothing seems more beautiful than that lowly 
mound and the Violets upon it, watered, perhaps, by 
a mother’s tears. 

In regard to this whole subject of monuments, the 
best general rule that we remember to have met with 
is this: “.4 monument should betray no desire to ex- 
hibit great cosiliness, and no endeavor to avoid a 
reasonable expense.” 

It is perhaps impossible, now, to change the prev- 
alemt custom of inclosing cemetery lots with hedges, 
chains, and fences; but obviousty, they are not need- 
ed to protect monuments from injury by man or 
beast; for, any one desirous of marring them, can do 
so, in spite of such inclosures, and cattle are never 
allowed to range in a well-ordered cemetery. Why 
not indicate the boundaries of lots by small granite 
posts at the corners, a few inches above the ground, 
or by a slight elevation of the sod above the sur- 
rounding soil? Why not avoid whatever has the ap- 
pearance of exclusiveness and pride, in the place of 
graves, and let the prevailing spirit and expression of 
the spo‘ be that all who slumber there are brethren 
of one common family ? 


It is a pleasing sign of the times that so much at- 
tention is now being paid, in all parts of the country, 
to the founding of rural cemeteries. It is an honor 
to the character and tastes of the people. We are 
not, then, wholly engrossed in the worship of Mam- 
mon, forgetful of the amenities and tender charities 
of life. Let us encourage, more and more, every 
movement which looks to the promotion of true 
social culture and happiness. Let us seek to make 








. —_—— ——————— 
we are all appointed to; die, let us smooth the 
passage to the grave by the comforts of religion, by 
tender respect for the dead, and by beautifying thei 
last resting-place."—4. D. G., in Horticulturist, 
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THE HAWTHORN. 


Anmeyc all the variety of beautiful trees and shrubs 
which adorn the landscape, none can claim a hn 
prominent place than the hawthorn, in its DUMeroy 
| species and varieties. “Of all the genera of hap 

ligueous plants in cultivation in British gardeng” sam 
Lovupon, “ there is not one, which, taking it altogeth. 
| er, can be compared with the genus Crategus ~ 4j 
the species may be trained either as small, handsome 
exceedingly picturesque trees, or as beautiful and Dis 
turesque shrubs, at the pleasure of the cultivato, 
They have all a characteristic, neat, orderly many 
of growth; neither so slow as to convey the ideg of 
the want of vigor, nor so rapid and robust as to be 
considered coarse and rambling. Their leaves ap 
remarkably neatly cupped and finely tuiied; they 
flowers appear in masses, so abundant, in some Spe 
cies, as almost to cover the plant in the flowerine 
season; and their fruit is produced in as great abup. 
dance as their flowers. The color of the flowers jg 
generally white, and they are mostly more or less frq. 
grant; some of them, as the common hawthorn, be 
ing particularly so; their color, though white at fing, 
yet in some cases, as in that of the common doubh 

flowered hawthorn, die off of a very fine pink; and 
there are several pink-flowered varieties of the com 
mon hawthorn which are strikingly ornamental. The 
fruit varies in size, from that of C. spathulata, which 
is not much larger than a mustard seed, to that of ¢. 
mexicana, which is about as large as a golden pippia 
apple. The color of the fruit, as already mentioned, 
is red, yellow, black or green, and includes many ve 
rieties of shade. Finally,” observes this author, 
“if a man were exiled to an estate without a single 
tree or shrub on it, with permission to choose only 
one genus of ligneous plants to form all his plante 
tions, shrubberies, orchards and flower gardens, where 
would he find a genera that would afford him so many 
resources as that of the Crataegus.” 

May is the common and well known name of the 
English hawthorn in Great Britain, and its flowers 
have been identified with the floral games of May, 
from time immemorial. The Greeks and Romans 
gathered the flowers in honor of Flora, to whom the 
plant was dedicated, and whose festival began on 
May Day. Formerly, in decking the May pole with 
flowers, a bunch of the hawthorn was always put 
upon the top. This, however, was in the olden time, 
previous to the alteration in the style, when May Day 
occurred eleven days later than at present. It is now 
so rarely in bloom on May Day that the practice is 
abolished, except in the southern part of England 
Various legends are connected with particular trees 
—one of the most remarkable of which is that of the 
Glastonbury thorn; this is said to have sprung from 
a staff stuck into the ground by Joseph ‘of Arims 
thea, upon his visit to England, after the death of 
Christ, which immediately shot forth leaves and blos 
soms. It was upon Christmas day; and the legend 
adds that the thorn is still in existence and annually 
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Few flowers have been more celebrated by the 
Poets than the hawthorn. CHAUCER says: 

« Marke the fair blooming of the hauthorne tree 
Who finely cloathed in robe of white — 
Fills full the wanton eye with May’s Delight.” 
But the hawthorn of the poets, around which so many 
associations are clustered, is not the hawthorn of our 
woods and fields, growing in pastures and hedgerows, 
on hillsides and mountain cliffs, from Maine to Flori- 
da. These, though many in number and various in 
rowth and habit, enlivening’ the season far into May 
and June by their snowy blossoms and tender green 
foliage, and adding variety to the brilliancy of our 
autumn scenery by the abundance of their fruit, and 
more beautiful than the May,. are wanting in one 
thing—the delightful odor of its blossoms, which, at 
the early season of their opening, is reviving to the 
spirits. CHAvcER again says: 
“There sawe I growing eke the freshe hauthorne 
In white motley, that so sote doeth ysmell.” 
Yet many of our native species, sisters of the May, 
can, with the exception of its fragrant flowers, fairly 
claim an equal rank for picturesque and ornamental 
beauty. ‘The variety exhibited in their foliage—the 
various colors of their large or smaller berries—and 
the numerous forms that the different species assume, 
give tuem 4 value surpassed by no other class of or- 
namental trees. 

The number of species and varieties enumerated 
in Loupon’s Arboretum is upwards of sixty, more 
than twenty of which are natives of America. Many 
of the varieties as well as the species so much resem 
ble each other that it is with difficulty some of the 
latter are identified. Mr. Lovupon devoted many pa- 
ges of his splendid work to detailed descriptions of 
each, but the group is still in much confusion among 
nurserymen who cultivate a large number of kinds. 
It would occupy too much space to give a descrip- 
tive list of all the hardy species and varieties deserv- 
ing the attention of lovers_of fine trees: our object 
issimply to commend them to notice, with the hope 
that now, while they are in full bloom, the variety 
and beauty of their blossoms may attract attention, 
and later in the year their diversified foliage and many- 
hued berries be carefully studied. Nearly all the 
kinds are hardy: a few from the south of Europe and 
some from Mexico will not stand our wiuters at the 
North; but we have in cultivation some thirty or 
more, which embrace the principal divisions of the 
group and many of the showiest and best species. 
The Cockspur thorn, C. Crus Galli, is well known as 
one of the most beautiful hedge plants, having an 
entire, deep, glossy foliage almost sub-evergreen. The 
common Newcastle thorn is also much used for the 
same purpose, but is less ornamental. 

Of the English hawthorn, there are three exquis- 
ite varieties, which should be found in every garden: 
these are the Double Red and Double White and the 
Single Red; the latter, the most brilliant of the three 
when viewed as a mass; the number of its blossoms 
and their deeper color having a marked contrast with 
other trees at its early season of blooming. The Py- 
racanth thorn is a very fine variety, hardy and ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. There is also one or two weep- 
ing thorns, of recent production, that form exquisite 
lawn trees, 

. For planting in lawns of limited extent, the haw- 


thorn is one of the best trees; it does not grow large, 
and overtop and shadow other shrubs or plants, but 
forms a low and fine head, loaded with flowers 
throughout the spring aad garlanded with fruit even 
into winter. 


“In pearls and rubies rich the hawthorns show, 
While through the ice the crimson berries glow.” 


One word as to their culture. Though naturally 
springing up in thin and rather poor soils, they love 
a good rich mellow earth, naturally dry. They will 
not flourish in a wet sitaation: there they soon get 
mossy and stunted, and assume a decrepid habit. 
Planted in a good soil, well cultivated and liberally 
enriched, they soon form fine large branching heads, 
and display their flowers in a profusion more lavish 
than any other tree.—Hovey’s Mag. of Hort. 


oo 


REMEDY FOR THE CURCULIO. 








Mr. M. Ketty stated at the Pomological meeting, 
that several fruit growers of the vicinity of Cincin- 
nati had tried the following recipe for preventing the 
destruction of plums by the curculio, with great suc- 
eess. It is also an effectual remedy for mildew on 
grapes.—-Ohio Cultivator. 

Put half a pound of sulphur and one pound fresh 
lime into a tight barrel, then fill up with boiling wa- 
ter, and cover closely for 10 or 12 days, when it will 
be fit for use. This forms hydro-sulphate of lime, 
and has an unpleasant odor which is offensive to in- 
sects, but the liquid is not injurious to vegetation. It 
is used by sprinkling the trees or vines with a garden 
engine or syringe, repeating the application every 
three or four days, or oftener, if showers occur to 
wash off the material. 





GERAINUMS. 


Tue shrubby kinds are commonly increased by 
cuttings, which, if planted in June or July, and 
placed in the shade, will take root in five weeks, 
‘They are the most tender, and when placed out of 
doors, should be defended from strong winds, and be 
so placed as to enjoy the sun till eleven o’clock in 
the morning. As the shrubby kinds grow fast, so as 
to fill the pots with their roots and push them through 
the opening at the bottom, they should be moved 
every two or three weeks in summer, and the fresh 
roots cut off They should also be newly potted 
twice in the summer: once about a month after they 
are placed abroad, and again towards the end of 
August. When this is done, all the roots outside 
the earth should be pared off, and as much of the old 
earth removed as can be done without injuring the 
plants. They should then be planted in a larger pot; 
some fresh earth should first be laid at the bottom, 
and on that the plant should be placed, so that the 
old-earth adhering to it may be about an inch below 
the rim of the pot; it should next be filled up, and 
the pot slightly shaken; the earth must then be gen- 
tly pressed down at the top, leaving a little space for 
water to be given without running over the rim; fi- 
nally, the plant should be liberally watered, and the 
stem fastened to a stake, to prevent the wind displa- 
cing the roots before they are newly fixed —House- 
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Ladies’ Department. 
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HINTS TO HOUSEWIVES. 





A corresponDENT of the Lady's Book says that 
the best and most convenient way to keep eggs is 
“to have always on hand a saucer of unsalted butter, 
and as the eggs come in, cover them immediately 
with a complete coating of this, so as to exclude the 
air entirely; and when packing, place the small end 
downwards.” 

An excellent way to dry cherries, is te stone them 
carefully, save the juice which naturally comes from 
them, and place them in a kettle, juice and all, and 
to a quart of cherries add a quarter of a pound of 
good brown sugar; scald and dry on plates in a warm 
but not hot oven. The choicer varieties will give a 
preserve preferable to raisins, and of delicious flavor. 
Currants, also, prepared in the same way, are useful 
in many ways in flavoring pies, puddings, etc. 

We herewith republish a recipe given in last year’s 
volume, for making currant wine: “Carefully pick 
and stem your currants, bruise them thoroughly, and 
strain. To a quart of juice add two quarts of water 
and three pounds of good sugar. Fill your cask or 
vessel full, taking the precaution of having alittle on 
hand to replace the loss by fermentation; bung loose- 
ly, and when the scum ceases to rise, close tight; and 
in a few months you will have a genuine native wine. 


In our January number we published a choice re- 
cipe for making currant jelly, to which we would 
refer our readers. 

The following recipe for preserving cherries has 
been kindly furnished us by a fair friend, and we can 
vouch for the quality of the preserves made accord- 
ing to the directions: Take equal quantities of cher- 
ries and good coffee sugar. After boiling the fruit 
ten or fifteen minutes, skim it out, and then boil the 
liquor to a thick syrup, taking off the scum as it rises, 
and apply the syrup to the fruit in suitable jars for 
preservation. 





DIETETIC BUDS AND YOUNG SHOOTS. 





Tuese comprehend the bulbous-rooted plants—the 
roots being in reality subterranean buds. Onivns, 
leeks, garlic, chives, shallots, and the rosambole of 
Denmark, are of this class. They are very pungent, 
owing to an acrid volatile oil, and to weak stomachs 
exceedingly objectionable. We have, indeed, so 
many better things to eat, that it were well if all per- 
sons would let them alone. None but torpid nerves, 
and hali-palsied organs of taste ever desire such ac- 


HINTS TO HOUSEWIVES—DIETETIC BUDS, &—ANIMAL FOODS, 


= = oS 
_ Asparagus, though agreeing botanically, js ve 
different dietetically, being one of the most whole 


term asparegus, however, comprehends the common 
garden vegetable of that name, (asparagus oficing, 
lis,) sometimes also called sparrow-grass; the Sea 
| kale, (crambe maritima,) growing naturally in map 
| places along the sea-shore ; the artichoke proper 
(cynara scolymus ) also a maratime plant in its wild 
state; the cardoon, (cynara cardunculus,) a native 
of Candia, and similar to the artichoke; the rampig 

(campanula sapunculus,) a native of England, though 
not much cultivated; the Prussian asparagus, (or. 
nithogalum pyrenacum.) an inferior kind of aspary 
gus raised in some parts of Europe; and the bladder 
campion, (stlene inflata,) which is seldom seen in this 
country. 

The common asparagus, or sparrow-grass, is 9 
delicious as any vegetable of the kind ought to be 
and as wholesome as any can be; hence our horticuk 
turists would do well to let this variety supersede al] 
others of the species.—Hydropathic Cook Book. 


ANIMAL FOODS. 





Tue alimentary principles derived from the anima 
kingdom are the proteinaceous, gelatinous, oleagip 
ous, and the sacharine matter of milk; in other 
words, fibrin, albumen, casein, gelatin, and suga, 
They are yielded by flesh, blood, cartilages, ligaments 
cellular and nervous tissue, viscera, milk, and egg, 
All the species of animals—beasts, birds, fishes, rep. 
tiles, and insects—which human ingenuity has been 
able to grasp, have been “appropriated” as nourish 
ment, and there is scarcely any part of any anima 
carcass which has not been more or less employed as 
human food. 

In the most civilized countries the domesticated 
animals afford the principal flesh-meat; though the 
practice of eating the oxen which “ have plowed for 
us,” the cows which have “given us milk,” the lam 
which we have petted, and the sheep which “has 
warmed us with its fleece,” seems more becoming the 
savage than the civilized state of society. 

The mammals—neat cattle, sheep, and hogs—at 
ford the chief supply of this kind of food in this 
country. To this class also belong the deer, rabbit 
hare, elk, moose, buffalo, and bear, which are em 
ployed to some extent in many countries. The Ka 
muck Tartars, and some other tribes of the human 
family, eat their horses, dogs, cats, rats, and mice, 

Of birds, the common fowl, turkey, goose, duck, 
partridge, woodcock, and pigeon are principally 
eaten. A variety of other game birds are found # 
the refectories. 

Among the reptiles used as food are the variow 
kinds of turtles, and several species of frogs. The 
flesh of vipers was once recommended by regulat 
physicians as a restorative diet for invalids! 

Our waters afford an innumerable variety of fishes 
md all of which are devoured by the human ath 
imal. 

The shell-fish employed as food are the lobster, 
crawfish, crab, prawn, shrimp, oyster, muscle, cockle 
whelk, limpet, periwinkle, ete. 





rimonivus aliments. 


Unyuestionably the very’ best, or, if any prefer the 


some and nutritive of the spinaceous plants The | 
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term, the least injurious, animal food is that derived | to free them from grease, by dipping the stained parts 
from herbivorous animals, as beef, mutton, ete. Those | in this chloride fluid, will cause the stains to be re- 
animals which feed on vegetables exclusively will | moved quicker, safer, and with far less trouble than 
certainly supply a purer aliment than those which | by any other known means. In the laundry, this 
rey on other animals. Omniverous animals, which fluid should be kept in a large stone-ware or glass 
eat indiscriminately vegetables or other animals, are vessel. It should be large enough to dip in the arti- 
iaferior still. ‘Thus the hog, whose filthy carcass is| cles so as to cover them entirely in the liquor, when 
converted into a mass of disease by the fattening| no harm will result if they lie for some hours. A 
process, and whose flesh and adipose accumulations, careful laundress should also have a vessel of very 
under the names of pork, bacon, and lard, are filling | diluted sulphuric acid, to dip the articles of clothing 
all Christendom with scrofula, erysipelas, and foul in after they are taken out of the chloride, and wash- 
humors, is even less pernicious to the nutritive func-| ed. The clothes should be well rinsed, using three 
tions than is the flesh and blood of the dog, panther, | waters afterwards. This is a bleaching process, near- 
lion, tiger, hyaena, vulture, etc. ly the same as that practiced in' bleach works. A 
It is trae that most of the cold-blooded animals, | little of the salts of oxalic acid put on an iron stain, 
as various kinds of fishes, though mainly carnivorous, | and a little hot water poured on it to dissolve it, will 
are not as depraving aliment as is the flesh of warm-| remove the stains very quickly without injury to the 
blooded or land animals who eat carnivorously. But| cloth. Our readers may place the utmost reliance on 
this is owing to their cooler temperament. Yet sea-| what we have said; we are acquainted chemically 
food of all kinds is less nutritive and less wholesome | with the whole process ; oxalic acid is a poison, and 
than the flesh of herbivorous or graminivorous ani-| should be kept out of reach of children. It is very 
mal—Hydropathic Cook Book. | difficult to remove stains from woolen goods. If the 
| woolen cloth is white, some sulphuric acid in very hot 
—": | water may remove it, if it is an iron stain. It ma 
A TOUCH OF NATURE. also remove it without injury from a cochineal shaw), 
| but such jobs should be left to the dyer. We only 
A LETTER-WRITER who strolled into a pawn-brok-| recommend the above process of ours for white 
er’s oflice, in New York, describes a scene as fol-| linens. By our advice, a number of friends employ- 
| ed it in their families, and are delighted with it. 
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lows:— 

“We noticed among the group an interesting girl | 
about seventeen years of age, in faded yet deep} 
mourning. ‘There was an expression of anxious mel- 
ancholy upon her pale and beautiful countenance, 
which riveted our attention. She was not among 
those who were bidding, but was undoubtedly wait- 
ing until some article was offered which she was de- | 
sirous of possessing. At length the auctioneer offer- | 
ed miniature and locket. ‘The pale girl started, and 
rushing towards the counter, exclaimed in a voice of 
deep anguish:— 





sinaitieonanniblais 
Wasutna Sirver.—In the Telegraph of 31st 
January, I observed an article headed “ Washing 
Dishes,” &c., recommending a good suds for washing 
silver. Some thirty years since I was informed by a 
| proprietor of one of the largest and oldest silver 
establishments in the city of Philadelphia, that 
“housekeepers ruined their silver by washing it in 
soap suds; it makes it look like pewter; never put a 
particle of soap about your silver, then it will retain 
its original lustre; when it wants polishing take a 
“(, don’t sell them, sir, for mercy’s sake; keep them | piece of soft leather and whiting, and rub it hard.” 
alittle while longer. I shall be able to redeem them, | | had formerly seen silver washed in water with the 
I shall, indeed!” | addition of a little soap, and rinsed in clear water. 
“What's the bid for them,” continued the auc- I adhered strictly to his advice, and found a great 
tioneer. difference in the appearance of the silver—.4 House- 
“Do not bid!” shrieked the girl. “I had to pawn | Keeper, in the Germantown Telegraph. 
them to get bread for my little sister; it is mother’s | ke a 
miniature; and her hair which that locket contains; | 
my poor dear mother gave it to me when she was| To Cement Broken Cutna.—Mix some oyster- 
dying. O, do not sell it—pray don’t !” shell powder with the white of a fresh egg, to the 
It is impossible to describe the sensation produced thickness of white paint; lay it on thick at the two 
by this appeal among the assemblage. ‘here was | edges and join them as exact and quick as possible; 
not a solitary bid for the articles: but we saw an el-| thea put it before the fire till the china is quite hot, 
derly gentleman in the garb of a Quaker, go to the| and it will cement in about two minutes. ' Pour 
desk, and in a few minutes afterwards we saw that | boiling water into it directly, wipe it dry, scrape it 
pale girl press his hand to her lips, and after eagerly clean on both sides with a penknife, and it will ap- 
kissing something which he handed to her, she rushed | pear only as acrack. Mix no more than you can 
from the room.” use for one or two things at a time; for if the cement 
| grows hard, it will be spoiled. The powder may be 
bought at the apothecaries’; but it is best pre; ared 
Starxs upon Corron or Liven Goons.—Take one | at home, which is done ag follows: Choose a large, 
pound of chloride of lime (bleaching powder,) and | deep oyster-shell; put it in the middle of a clear fire 
put it into a gallon of cold water, stir it well for a till red-hot; then take it out and scrape away the 
few minutes, and allow it to settle. Pour off the| black parts; pound the rest in a mortar as fine as 
clear liquor, and keep it in tightly corked bottles.| possible; sift and beat it a second time, till quite 
Stained clothes—linen or cotton—afte: being washed | smooth and fine. 
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A Backwarp Season.—We have not known vegetation 
so backward as it has been for the last two or three months, 
since 1817, inthis State. This paragraph is written the 
9th of June, and the weather seems more like a little ex- 
tra sunshine in winter, than like summer. Corn and other 
tender plants cannot grow and prosper until the tempera- 
ture of the soil and atmosphere is much higher than at 
present. If wheat escapes the fly, mis-called weevil, there 
is a promise of a fair crop in Western New York. Some 
fields have suffered badly from spring freezing and thaw- 
ing, and others have been badly injured by the Hessian fly ; 
but the area sown last autumn was unusually, if not un- 
precedentedly large, so partial failures will not reduce the 
average. . 

The weather has been uncommonly cold in western, cen- 
tral, and southern Europe the past spring—so much so as 
to affect the crops at the approaching harvest. So late as 
the 27th of April, the frost destroyed tomatoes and other 
tender plants near Naples, in Italy. Not only the fruit 
but the branches of olive trees were killed near Nismes. 

A low summer temperature in England, Scotland, and 
all east of Great Britain, on the Continent, affects injuri- 
ously the aggregate of cereals grown and matured under 
such adverse circumstances, for there is no surplus of solar 
heat in that latitude and climate. A reduction of heat 
tells at once on the harvest and the breed of Europe. 





Tas State AGricutturaL Exnatsition.— The fif- 
teenti annual exhibition of the New York State Agricul- 
tural Society, which will be held at Elmira, Chemung Co., 
next October, promises to be one of the best ever yet wit- 
nessed. Spacious grounds have been selected, and will be 
arranged in the most convenient manner for the satisfac- 
tory exhibition of stock and articles. We have seen a list 
of the premiums to be awarded, and remark that it has 
been very much enlarged. Persons intending to compete, 
must give notice to the Secretary without delay. 





Ruope Istanp Horticutturat Society.—This So- 
ciety will hold its June exhibition in Providence, on the 
19th and 20th inst. The former exhibitions have been val- 
uable and highly interesting. They invite those interested 
in this subject elsewhere to unite with them. Any com- 
munications or inquiries may be addressed to the Secreta- 
ry, Mr. J. F. Driscoxt, at Providence. 





Cuuras, OR EartH Atmonps.—We learn from the 
Washington Union that there has been procured from the 
south of Spain by the Agricultural division of the Patent 
Office, « barrel of chufas for public distribution. This is 
a new esculent in this country, known to botanists under 
the name of Cyperius esculentus. It grows spontaneous- 
ly in the light humid soils of Spain, and is cultivated in 
Germany and the south of France. It grows to a height 
of about three feet, on a triangular stalk or rush, with a 


If planted in May or June, they are ready to be harvested 
in October. They resemble in taste a delicious chestnys 
or cocoa-nut, and like them, may be eaten raw or cooked, 
They are chiefly employed in making an orgeat (orchatg 
de chufas,) a delightful, refreshing drink, much used ig 
Spain, Cuba, and other hot climates where it is known, 
When mashed to a flour, which is white, sweet, and ven 
agreeable to the taste, it imparts to water the color ai 
richness of milk. At Almacero and Alborayo considen. 
ble attention is devoted to the cultivation of this plant, 
eight acres of land yielding a profit of $3,500 in fire 
months. 





Mitk Sickness.—Dr. HAct, in his Journal of Health, 
states that milk sickness is unknown in places where cows 
are well fed. Such cows, he asserts, never give milk sick. 
ness. He has revelled in the ase of the most luscious mij 
for weeks in perfect fearlessness of this sickness, while sey. 
eral died of it on the next farm. 

Some persons have attributed this disease to a vegetable 





which the cows eat, but he tells our western farmers thet 
if they feed their cows well, they will never be troubled 
with the milk sickness. 

Dr. Hatt might as well ascribe the cow pox or apu 
and fever to a want of food, as the malady called mik 
sickness. We have seen it on the Wabash bottoms, jp 
southern Indiana and Illinois, where the supply of grass 
and other forage was most abundant. 





Vienna Praster.—The reader's attention is called to 
the analyses of three different kinds of plaster, which may 
be found in our advertising columns, made by Dr. Cuu- 
ToN, of New York. It will be seen that Vienna plaster 
contains about ten per cent. more sulphate of lime than 
Onondaga plaster, and not far from forty more than Cayu- 
ga plaster. This fertilizer differs from common limestone 
mainly in the quantity of sulphuric acid, or oil of vitriol, 
which it contains; and we have no doubt that in most 
cases it is the soluble and available snlphur in gypsum 
which renders it so useful to clover, peas, and other plants 
rich in sulphur. In all cases where lime answers as well 
as plaster, there is a lack of lime in the soil and no lack of 


available sulphur, or sulphuric acid. This acid is gene | 


rally developed more or less by tillage alone, as it decom- 
poses iron pyrites (sulphuret of iron) literally by burning 
the sulphur in condensed oxygen, (condensed in the stirred 
and porous soil,) forming an acid. If no lime nor othe 
alkaline substance be present, this acid unites with iro 
and alumina, forming the sulphate of iron and sulphated 
alumina. In all such cases liming is better than plastering, 
Where one uses plaster at all it is wise to sow the best ia 
the market. 


Notices of Net Books, Periodicals, &e. 


By Prof. Nasu. 





THe PROGRESSIVE FARMER. C. M. Saxton & (0, 


Publishers, 
We have already commended this publication to ot 
readers in a former number. It is a work of solid meth 





spreading head, bearing yellow flowers, which are succee- 


and deserves all the popularity which it enjoys. 
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INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. For sale by D. M. Dewey, Roches- 
ter, N. 

! We have received from the publishers, D. Aprteton & 

Co., the second volume, or an * Intermediate Geography,” 

being part of a complete series of Schoo! Geographies, 

by S.S. Cornette. We have already had occasion to no- 

tice and commend both the plan and the execution of this 


School Book. 


A Common Piace Book of Thoughts, Memories, and Fancies; 
Original and Selected: by Mrs. Jameson: D. APPLETON & Co., 
Publishers. 

The reputation of Mrs. J. is alone sufficient to command 
attention to this very readable melange of Thoughts, Mem- 
ories, and Fancies, which she has given to the public. 
Whoever buys the book will get the worth of his money. 


Hyprepatnic Cook Book. By R. T. Traatt, M. D. New York: 
Fow.exr & WELLS, Publishers. 


There is a great deal of useful information relating to 
food, alimentary principles, and health in this book. It 
should be in the hands of everybody, for all are interested 
in what they eat and drink, and many poison themselves 
from sheer ignorance and carelessness. 


Warinc’s ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE. New York: D. APPLETON 


& Co., Publishers. 

This is designed as a text book to be used in schools, 
having questions at the bottom of each page to test the 
thoroughness with which the pupil has studied his lesson. 
The work appears well adapted to the wants of beginners, 
so far as we have examined it. 


Tae Practical LANp-DRatnerR. By Y. B. Munx, Landscape Gar- 
dener. New York: C. M.Saxton & Co., Publishers. 


This is really a valuable compilation, in which a large 
amount of professional information is methodically ar- 
ranged and condensed. Every farmer needs a work of 
this kind, and when books are so cheap as they now are, 
he will lose money not to purchase this manual on Land- 
Draining. 


Tae Practican Fruit, FLower, anp VEGETABLE GARDENERS’ 
CoMPANiON, with a Calendar. By Patrick Ngixt, LL. D., F. R. 
8. E., Secretary to the Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society. 
Adapted to the United States from the fourth edition. Revised 
and improved by the author, Edited by G. Emerson, M. D., 
with notes and additions by R. G. PARDEE, etc., etc. 


This book would be more attractive if its title were not 
like a dog with three long tails, each growing out of the 
lengthened extremity of the other. Cut off two of these, 
Mr. Saxton, and cur-tail the other, and then a really val- 
uable work by a highly educated Scotchman will find 
plenty of readers. 





Enquiries and Anstoers. 





Notices TO CorRESPONDENTS.—Mnr. W. M. Corset, 
of Corsica, Pa., asks :—Ist. “ For what crops is bone-dust 
most valuable ?” 
ts Answer.—In England, where it has been longest and 
most extensively in use, it is thought to benefit the turnip 
crop more than any other; it is, however, valuable for 
corn and other grain, for meadows and pastures, and all 
other agricultural plants. 





2d. “How does it compare with lime, in value, where lime 
can be easily and cheaply obtained ?” 

Anewer.—The two do not admit of comparison ; for the 
reason that no amount of lime can ever serve as a substi- 
tute for the phosphoric acid in bones, in the economy of 
nature. 

3d. “ How much is a dressing for an acre of land ?” 

Answer.—From five to fifteen bushels; although some 
have used no more than three bushels per acre, and others 
twenty—differing as widely as men do in the application 
of other manure. 

4th. “ What is the cost of mills, where ean they be ob- 
tained, and what the process of manufacture ?” 

Answer.—A good bone-mill costs from $150 to $250; 
and but few are manufactured, for the demand is small. 
In most farming districts the supply of bones is small, and 
it prevents the purchase of mills. Did the manufacturers 
advertise them in the Genesee Farmer, they would sell 
more ; but we cannot advertise them for nothing. 

WILL you, or some one of your correspondents, through the 
medium of the Farmer, answer the following questions: Ist. 
What is the best method of destroying the weed known here as 
the Canadian thistle? 2d. What is the mode of cultivation, and 
what the use of the egg-plant? An Inquirer. 
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To secure insertion in the FakmErR, must be received as early as the 
10th of the previous month, and be of such a character as to be 
of interest to farmers. Txrms—Two Dollars for every hundred 
words, each insertion, PAID IN ADVANCE. 


HORSE POWERS, THRESHERS, EAGLE FAN MILLS, 
LLEN’S Improved Horse Power—it runs uncommonly easy, 
and does not require more than half the elevation at the for- 
ward end, of other powers. 

THRESHERS—Both over and under shot, made in a superior 
manner. 

EAGLE FAN MILLS—The best and cheapest Grain and Seed 
Separator made. The superiority of this Fan Mill consists, 

First—In cleaning without a screen, by separating the impurities 
such as chess, cockle, smut, &c., by the blast alone, consequently 
saving the loss of the small sound kernels of wheat which must 
go through a screen. 

Second—An arrangement by which a part of the sound and per- 
fect grains are separated from the rest for seeding, leaving the bal- 
ance in a good marketable condition, so that the farmer need sow 
only snch grain as contains the germ of growth. 

Third—Smaller seed, such as grass and clover seed, are cleaned 
in the most perfect manner. 

Fourth—Fans built on this plan will clean grain, both in the first 
and second cleaning, faster and better than any others now in use. 

Fifth—The cheapness and curability of its construction, 

. L. ALLEN, 
June 1—2t 189 and 191 Water-st., New York. 





MOWERS, REAPERS, &. 
ETCHUM’'S One Horse Mower cuts three feet swath; Two 
Horse do. cuts four feet eight inches; Allen's Improved Mow- 
er; Hussey & McCormick's Reapers, Atkin’s Reaper, with Self-Ra- 
ker attached. 
Emery's, Taplin's, Bogardus’, Trimble’s, and other Horse Powers, 
A complete assortment of Agricultural and Horticultural Imple- 
ments of all kinds; Field and Garden Seeds. 
Guano, with Peruvian Government weight and brand marked on 
each bag; Improved Superphosphate of Lime, &c. 
R. L. ALLEN, 
June 1—2t 189 and 191 Water st., New York. 
IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 
ONNY’S PATENT COMBINED MOWER AND REAAER, 
The undersigned are now manufacturing the above Machine, 
which they have great pleasure in offering to the farmers of Cana- 
da, and needs only be tried t» be appreciated. "Price, with two sete 
Knives, $130. We are also manufacturing Burrell’s Reaper, $120; 
and Ketchum’s Mower, two sets Knives, $110. 
Newcastle, May, 1855—2t H. A. MOSSEY & CO. 
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KETCHUM'S PATENT MOWING MACHINE FOR 1855. 
. 2a MOWER for 1855, with wrought iron frames and 

finger bars, improved guards, and pitman, knives of superior 
quality, the adjustable boxing to keep the gearing in its proper 
mush, a good, easy spring seat, and the substantial manner in which 
every part of the machines are made, makes them the most simpie 
durable, and perfect machine in the world. 

The weight of the machine has been lessened, which, with the 
improvemeuts made on them, makes their draft very much less, so 
that one span of horses can easily cut from ten to fifteen acres per 
day. We have a Reaper Attachment on an entire new principle 
whith does not, in any manner affect the perfection of the Mower, 
for which fifteen dollars extya wiil be charged, or, if so ordered, 
the machine will be sent so that the attachment can be had there- 
after. They'are sold and warranted to be well made and;eapable of 
cutting from ten to fifteen acres of any kind of grass per day, 
whether heavy or light, wet er dry, lodged or standing, and do it 
as well ascan be done by ecythe. They will also cut the same 
amount of grain per day. The above warranty will be strictly ad- 
hered to by us, if directions for use are followed. 

All letters of inquiry promptly answered, and orders filled same 
day as received, 

Price of Mower, $110—either wood or iron frame (both 
have iron finger bars and all the other improvements.) 
HOWARD & CO., Manufacturers and Proprietors. 
July 1—2t Buffalo, N. Y. 





VIENNA PLASTER THE BEST FOR LAND. 


HAVE analyzed a specimen of “ Vienna PLASTER, OR Gyp- 
sum,” and also specimens of “CayuGa” and “ ONONDAGA PLas- 
TER,” and find them to yield respectively as follows : 


VIENNA PLASTER. 








PROD GP TM oo adc cccactccdaccosceiciainee 70 92 
Carbonate of Lime, 
NE CIT ninis onucincddinneitidieentemeanies 150 
snc dieibicineibndlioinmisenieninitien, Geena 2.46 
ee 1.84 
ON EERE eee 21 
WERE, cacocccncasceseccacconsccescccecscoessesess 18.33 
BR ntccecadntscncnesess cscensenneussucesconecece 29 
100.00 


New York, March 19, 1854. 
JAMES R. CHILTON, M. D., Chemist. 


ONONDAGA PLASTER. 





I i ad itienictinitotnnincmmnmnnnenl 63 2 
Sulphuric of Lime,..... ee a Oe 1.01 
NN EE 6.30 
IO SEIN icn nccnnncscccnneannnbeniincea 1.60 
CT EEE aS 
Si sinks edie aishihiin aetna aalipmiaiibinenaiemuiieiat 2.46 
Th uischnennteenemrinedendnnednaneewasereansnes 22.10 
inticknnseedinnsnencsnanceeentsnanensessodnenes 24 
100.00 
CAYUGA PLASTER. 
SvuLpHaTe OF Limz,...... SS ee 50.40 
— ee | 
aS 18.00 
SS 380 








a, 
NE LIE EE EL EA 32 
RN nGnednddtidadieeesinguedoncesenduesnensuce’ 16.50 
Sees Cin Redan ee tnbatecdesennehinebeeret 48 
100.00 


New York, April 2, 1852. 
JAMES R. CHILTON, M. D., Chemist, 

It appears from the above analysis that the “ Vienna PLASTER” 
is superior for land to that of the Cayuga or Onondaga, inasmuch 
as it contains the largest per centage of the “SuLPHATE OF LIME,” | 
which is the most beneticial preperty in land Plaster, 

This Plaster can be found only at Virnna, Geneva, CANANDAI- 
eva, Victor, FisHer’s, and Pittsrorp, Farmers should not fail 
to get the VIENNA PLASTER. 





——— 


DRAINAGE AND SEWERAGE PIPE MACHINE 
CHARNOCK’S PATENT. 


Y this Machine, Drainage and Sewerage Pipes of all desert 
tions, as well as perforated and other Bricks, Flooring Til 
&c., are molded with the greatest facility and precision. ™ 
A man and three boys can turn out from 5,000 to 10,000 feet of 
pipes per day, according to sizes; and if worked by horse steam 
or water power, a proportionate increase will be obtained. - 
this Machine is in eatensive operation in England, where in 
addition to the testimony of numerous Tile Makers, as well as that 
of some of the first Machinists of the day, the following Prizes 
have been awarded to it: 7 
By the Yorkshire Agricultural Society, at its annual 
meeting, 1845, as the first Tile Machine with a con- 


I itiiridcintntdctnctiieiaintmsiptig kdneatencinaeue.cc £500 
By the same Society, the following year, as the best 
PORN OE TOG oie civecdctc cde cdicksowedetdnc’ 1000 
By the Lancashire Agricultural Society, at its annual 
PE ME iencnndidinscecemesncconanchinuas Silver Medal, 
By the Highland Agricultural Society, at its annual 
meeting in 1846, as the best Machine, ........__.... 500 


At the meeting of the New York State Agricultural Society at 
Saratoga (1853), a Working Model of this Machine was awarded 
the SILVER MEDAL AND DIPLOMA; and at the Fall Exhibj- 
tions the same year of Lower and Upper Canada, held respectively 
at Montreal and Hamilton, the same Model was awarded a DIPLO. 
MA FROM EACH SOCIETY. It was awarded the FIRST PRIZE 
| AND DIPLOMA at the recent Exhibition in London, C. W. 
| The price of the Machine is £50 (half cash and remainder at six 
| months), with five Dies for Pipes. rick and other Dies at a mod 
| erate charge. 


te" THE PATENTEE GUARANTEES THE EFFECTIVE 
3 





WOKKING OF THE MACHINE. 
(ye All orders to be addressed to 
JOHN H. CHARNOCK, 
Drainage Engineer, Hamilton, C. W., the Patentee, 
January 1, 1855.—tf 
“For Truth—Our Country, and the Slave.”’ 


OUR WORLD. 
60 PAGES, 12 mo., 10 Illustrations, Price $1.25. That this 
exciting story should arouse the 
LIVELIEST INTEREST AND DEEPEST FEELING, 
is natural and obvious—it relates to 
THE GREAT QUESTION 
which so deeply engrosses the minds and _ hearts of all our people, 
Its characters, incidents, and scenes are all 
OUR OWN, AND OF OUR TIME. 
It is vividly and effectively written; and the Truth of History and 
the Cha: ms of Romance render its pages at once 
CAPTIVATING AND CONVINCING. 
It shows the wrongs and cruelties inflicted upon 
THREE MILLION SLAVES! 
and the bondage in which the Slave-power attempts to hold 
TWENTY MILLION FREEMEN! 

“ As a literary work, it is superior to Uncle Tom's Cabin. It will 
excite, first attention, and then admiration, throughout the coun- 
try, and take its pgace at the head of all recently published books.” 
—Buffalo Express. 

“ We have never read a fictitious story which so completely en- 
grossed one’s attention from commencement to end.”—Boston Eve- 


ning Gazelte. 
to For sale by ali Booksellers. 
e*eCopies sent by mail, Postage Prepaid, on receipt of price. 
MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Publishers’ 
25 Park Row, New York, and 107 Genesee st., Auburn. 
June 1—2t. 
RARE AND VALUABLE SEEDS, 
BY MAIL, FREE OF POSTAGE, 
| Orange Watermelon, 16 seeds...........-- 
| Ice Cream or White Sugar Melon, 16 seeds 
| The genuine Chinese Hoo-sung, 100 seeds . 








Negley’s Seedling Cucumber, 12 seeds................. 3 
| Five-foot Cucumber, 6 seeds.............. 00.02 25 
Cherry Pea—new and curious—warranted bug proof, 12 
RIN cccctinatacdienecsanete dis ciebivinsimentemian 25 
Citron Nutmeg Muskmelcn, 20 seeds. 





The Floral King, 12 seeds .____. a 12% 
Mexican wild Potatoes at $1 per bushel, and Sweet Potaio plantsat 
#1 per hundred, or $4 for five hundred, or $7.50 per thousand, de- 
livered to American Express Company at Macedon depot, New 
York Central Railroad. 
Please send current funds or gold; if net convenient to make 
change, I will return the change in Postage Stemps. 








July 1—tf. 


i. W. PRIGGS, 
May—tf West Macedon, Wayne Co., N. Y. 
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GENESEE VALLEY NURSERIES,’ 
A. FKOST & OO., ROCHESTER, N. Y, 


OLICIT the attention of amateurs, orchardists, nurserymen, anc 
others about to plant, to their extensive stock of well-grown 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrabs, Roses, &c. &c. 

The Nurseries are now very extensive, and embrace one of the 
largest and finest collections in the country, and their stock is far 
superior to any that they have before offered. It is partly com- 
prised in the following : - a. 

Standard Fruit Trees.—Apple trees, eighty varieties; Pear treea, 
one hundred varieties; Cherry trees, sixty varieties; Plum trees, 
forty varieties; Peach trees, thirty varieties; Nectarine, six varie- 
ties; Apricot, six varieties; and other kinds, comprising every sort 

merit. 

— and Pyramid Fruit Trees, of every description, for culti- 
vation in orchards and gardens, have received particular attention. 
They embrace the following kinds, and comprise nearly the same 
number of sorts as are grown for standards : 

Pears upon the best European Quince stocks. 

Apples upon Paradise and Doucain stocks. 

Cherries upon Cerasus Mahzleb stocks. 

Small Fruits, as Currants, eighteen varieties ; Gooseberries, sixty 
varieties; Grapes, Native and Foreign, twenty-five varieties; Rasp- 
berries, six varieties; Strawberries, twenty varieties; and other 
miscellaneous fruits, as well as esculent roots, in variety. 

Deciduous and Evergreen Trees, for lawns, parks, streets, &c. 

Evergreen and Deciduvus Shrubs, in great variety, including four 
hundred sorts of Roses. 

Hedge Plante—Buckthorn, Osage Orange and Privet; and for 
screens and avenues, American Arbor Vite (White Cedar), Nor- 
way Spruce, &c. 

Her eous Plants.—A very select and extensive assortment. 

Green-house and Bedding F!ants, of every description. 

All articles are put up in the most superior manner, so that planta, 
&e., may be sent thousands of miles and reach their destination in 
perfect safety. 

Parties giving their orders may rely on receiving the best and 
most prompt attention, so that perfect satisfaction may be given 
the purchaser. 

The following descriptive Catalogues, containing prices, are pub- 
Nshed for gratuilous.distribution, and will be mailed upon every 
application; but currespondents are expected to enclose a one cent 
postage stamp for each Catalogue wanted, as it is necessary that 
the postage should be prepaid: 

No. 1. Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits for 1854-5. 

No. 2. Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
ke. &c., for 1854-5. 

No. 3. Wholesale Catalogue or Trade List, just published for the 
fall of 1854 and spring of 1855, comprising Fruits, Evergreens, De- 

eiduous Trees, &c. &c., which are offered in large quantities. 

October 1, 1854.—tf 

BEES! BEES!! 
L. L. LANGSTROTHS'S:MOVABLE COMB HIVE. 
(Patented October, 1855.) 


ACH Comb in this hive is made by the bees on a separate, mo- 
vable frame, and in a few minutes by the use of a little smoke 
they may all be easily taken out without cutting them or atall en- 
raging the bees. The practical bee-kceper will see that a perfect 
control over all the combs must make an entire revolution in bee- 
keeping ; as in this way weak stocks may be quickly strengthened 
by helping them to comb, honey, or hatching broods from stronger 
ones; yueenless colonies may be supplied with the means of rais- 
ing another queen; the exact condition of the hive may at aay 
time be ascertained, and the ravages of the bee-moth effectually 
prevented. New colonies may be formed in less time than is usu 
ally required to hive « natural swarm; or the hive may be used as 
& non-swarmer; or managed on the common swarming plan. The 
right to use this invention is sold for five dollars, and entitles the 
urchaser to use and mske for bis own use in one location as many 
ives as he pleases. For ten dollars a right and a beautiful hive, 
on four sides, will be sent carefully boxed, to any address, 
‘or seven dollars a right and a thoroughly made hive with glass 
on the back. This hive is made to stand in the open air without 
the expense of a bee-house. Proper directions for its management, 
together with a minute account of the habits of the bee are con- 
tained in the patentee’s work on * Tne Hive and the Honey-Bee,” 
(384 pages octavo,) which will be sent, postage paid, for one dollar 


andaquarter. For individual and territorial rights, address 
REV. L. L. LANGST ROTH, 
June Greentield, Mass. 





PERUVIAN GUANO. 
ERUVIAN GUANO No. 1, with Government weight and brand 
upon each bag. Price $48 per ton of 2000 Ibs. 

Peruvian Guano No, 1, taken from the lower part of the ship's 
eargo, alittle damp, with above brand upon each bag. Price $40 
per ton of 2000 lbs, 

Improved Superphosphate of Lime—$45 per ton, of 2000 lbs. 

Bone Dust—tine, warranted pure. Price $2.50 per bbl. 

A discount when taken in large quantities. 

A. LONGETT 


Jone 1—2t 34 Cliff-st. corner of Fulton, New Yurk. 





NEW CROP OF SEEDS. 
R the spring of 1855.—The old and well known ROCHESTER 
SEED STUKk, for the last ten years managed by the subscri- 
ber, has been removed from 29 Buffalo street to 34 Exchange street, 
two doors above the Clinton Hotel. 

Claiming to know from experience, something of the value to 
the grower of good, freah seeds, as well as the necessity of having 
such kinds as will give the greatest and best return to labor, this 
branch of the seed business has received s; ecial attention, and 
purchasers may rely on correctness. Our motto is “ never know- 
ingly to deceive a customer.” 

it is our intentien to keep all tne varieties of seeds desirable te 
be grown in the Northern States. I shall have the large Geiman 
Clover, grown by the German Society of Farmers in Erie county. 
I have seld this large variety of Clovervfor several years, and it has 
never failed to give satisfaction. 

Fife’s 0: Scotch Spring Wheat, grown in Canada; may be sown 
as late as the middle of May. Geod crops were grown from this 
variety last year in Monroe county. 

Flower Seeds, Bird Cages, Bird Seed, &c. 

April—3t JAMES P. FOGG. 


FARMERS, ATTENTION! 





Ws have now on hand and for sale at the lowest cash prices 


100 bushels Medium Clover seed 


400 do Timothy seed from Indiana and Ilinoia, 
150 do Red Top seed, 
bd 100 do Kentucky Blue Grass seed, 
100 do Orchard Grass seed, 
200 do Large Marrowfat Peas, 
100 do Early June Peas, 
200 do Early Kent Peas, 
600 do Field Peas, best quality, os 
300 do Fife Wheat (bald,) 4 
200 do Club do do 
150 do Tup Onions, 
50 do English Potato Onions, 
100 do Best Early Potatoes, 


And also a full assortment of the best and purest Agricultural and 
Garden seeds ever offered in this market. 
All orders promptly attended to at J.RAPALJE & Co., 
April 1—1t No. 65 Buffalo st., Rochester, N. Y. 


WM H. LOOMIS, 
HOLESALE and Retail dealer in Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 

Piants and Shrubs, of all the leading and most popular va- 
rieties. Standard and dwarf trees of Apples, Pears, Plums, Peach- 
es, Cherries, &c., all vigorous, stockey and well formed, 

Also, a general assortment of Gooseberries, Currants, Raspber- 
ries, &c. &c. Ornamental trees and shrubs of every variety ; Roses 
a large collection; Green House plants can be furnished on the 
shortest notice. Also a large quantity of Field and Garden Seeds 
on hand, and for sale at the lowest cash prices. Address (post- 
paid) Agricultural Rooms, South Bend, Ind. 

March, 1855.—tf. WM. H. LOOMIS. 





MERINO SHEEP. 
HE subscriber will sell a few Spanish Merino Shee 
ewes—of undoubted purity of blood. He will 
® part of his stock of imported Frevcn Merinos. 
Gentlemen purchasing from this flock can have the sheep for- 
warded to the principal Western towns at my risk. 
Sept. 1, 1854—tf R. J. JONES, Cornwall Vt. 


‘bucks and 
dispose of 


READY ON THE TENTH OF MARCH. 


“HISTORY OF THE HEN FEVER” 


BY GEO. P. BURNHAM. Twenty Illustrations, An orig ual 
humorous account of the POULTRY MANIA, by one who has 
been there! Price $1.25 in cloth; $1.00 in paper, bymai, Every- 
body who loves to laugh, buysit. Address 
JAMES FRENCH & Ce., Publishers, 
April—St Boston, Mass. 





PERUVIAN GUANO NO. 1, 
ITH Importer’s brand on each bag, $48 per ton, of 2,000 tha. 
Any quantity under one ton 234 cents per fb. 
IMPROVED SUPERPHOS?PHATE OF LIME manufactured by 
Deburgh, Paterson, or Coes, $45 per ton of 2,000 tha, 
BONE DUST, three different varieties, $2, $2.25, $2.50 per bbL 
Poudrette, Plaster of Paris, pulverised charcoal. For sale by 


A. LONGETT, 
March, 1855.—2t No. 34 Cliff St., near Fulton, New Yorks 


FERTILIZERS, 
ESTABLISHED NINE YEARS. 
ENTISH'S Prepared Guano; price $25 per ton. Superphos- 
phate No. l—ty the New York Manufacturing Company ; 
rice $40 per ton. Both there articles can be had at the depot, No, 
59 Weat street, city of New York. April—3s 











See 
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BOOKS FOR THE FARMERS! 
FURNISHED BY THE PROPRIETOR OF GENESEE FARMER. 


I The Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 25 cts. 
II. Every Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cents. 
IfI. The American Kitchen Gardener. Price 25 cents. 
1V. The American Rose Culturer. Price 25 cents. 
V. Prize Essay on Manures. By S. L. Dana. Price 25 cents. 
VI. Skinner's Elements of Agriculture. Price 25 cents. 
VIL. The Pests of the Farm, with directions for extirpation. 
Price 25 cents. 
Vill Horses—their Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c. Price 
25 cents. 
IX. The Hive and Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies. 
Price 25 cents. 
X. The Hog—its Diseases and Management. Price 25 cents. 
XI. The American Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &c. 25 cts. 
XII. Domestic Fowls and Ornamental Poultry. Price 25 cents. 
_— Chemistry made Easy for the Use of Farmers. Price 25 
cents. 
XIV. The American Poultry Yard. The cheapest and best book 
published. Price $1. 
XV. The American Field Book of Marures. Embracing all the 
Fertilizers known, with directions for use. By Browne. $1.25. 
XVI. Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. - Price 75 cents. 
XVII. Stockhart’s Chemical Field Lectures. Price $1. 
XVIII. Wilson on the Cultivation of Flax.’ Price 25 cents, 
XIX. The Farmer’s Cyclopedia. By Blake. Price $1.25. 
XX. Allen's Rural Architecture. Price $1.25, 
XXI. Phelps’s Bee Keeper’s Chart. Illustrated. Price 25 cents. 
XXII. Johnston’s Lectures on Practical Agriculture. Paper, 
price 25 cents. 
XXIII. Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry. Price $1.25. 
XXIV. Johnston's Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and Geol 
egy. Price $1. 
XXV. Randall's Sheep Husbandry. Price $1.25. 
XXVI. Miner's American Bee-Keeper’s Manual. Price $1. 
XXVII. Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor, Complete. Price $1. 
XXVIII. Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 vol. 
Price $1.25. 
XXIX. Allen’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. 
XXX. Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep. Price 
75 cents, 
XXXI. Youatt on the Hog. Complete. Price 60 cents. 
XXXII. Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By Stevens. Price $1.25. 
XXXIIL. The Shepherd’s own Book, “Edited by Youatt, Skinger 
and Randall. Price $2. 
XXXIV. Stephens's Book of the Farm; or Farmer's Guide. Ed- 
ited by Skinner. Price $4. 
XXXV. Allen's American Farm Book. Price $1. 
XXXVI. The American Florist’s Guide. Price 75 cents. 
XXXVII. The Cottage and Farm Bee-Keeper. Price 50 cents. 
XXXVIII. Hoare on the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 cents. 
XXXIX. Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. Price $6 
XL. Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard. Price $1.25. 
XLI. Gunn’s Domestic Medicine. A book for every married man 
and woman. Price $3. 
XLII. Nash’s Progressive Farmer. A book for every boy in the 
eountry. Price 50 cents. 
XLIII. Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. Price 75 cents. 
XLIV. Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2 vols. Price $2.50. 
XLV. Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. Price $1. 
XLVI. Smith’s Landscape Gardening. Containing hints on ar- 
ranging Parks, Pleasure Grounds, &c. Editec by Lewis F. Allen 


Price $1.25. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


XLVII. The Farmer’s Land Measurer; or Pocket Companion 
Price 50 eents, 

XLVIII.. Buist’s American Flower Garden Direetory. Price $1.25. 

XLIX. The American Fruit Grower's Guide in Orchard and Gar- 
den. Being the most complete book on the subject ever published. 

L. Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-Keeping explaned. Price $1. 


The above will be sent free upon receipt of price annexed. 











SEND FOR ONE COPY. 
eo Copies of “SEARS’ GREAT WORK ON RUSSIA,” the 
most elegant and useful volume of the year, consisting of 700 
large octavo pages, embellished with about 200 Engravings, and 
maps of European and Asiatic Russia, elegantly and substantially 
bound, will be carefully enveloped in stout paper, and forwarded, 
AT OUR RISK AND EXPENSE, to any post-office, on the receipt of the 
established retail price—TmrEE DOLLARS. 
(ge AGENTS WANTED in every part of the country to sell 
New and popular Picrox1aL Works. Address, nost-paid, 
ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
June 1, 1855. 181 William st., New York. 











CUTTER RIGHTS FOR SALE 
E will test our Hay, Stalk and Straw Cutter, patented Novem- 
ber 8th, 1853, for speed, ease and durability, against any 

other in the United States. J. JONES & A. LYLE. 
§" For further information, address JONES & LYLE, Roch- 


Price $1. | 


HENRY C. VAIL, 
CONSULTING AGRICTLTURIST, NEWARK, N. J. 


\ ILL fvisit farms and give suitable advice for their improve. 
: ment, founded on an analysis of the soil and a statement of 
its mechanical condition. Letters of inquiry as to terms &e., will 
insure a reply and satisfactory evidence as to ability, Ai 
REFERENCES.—Prof, Jas. J. Mapes, Newark, N. J.; R. I, 
Esq., of Pelham, Ulster Co., N. ¥.; J. J. Scofield, Esq., M 
town, N. J.; Hon, John Stanton Gould, Hudson, N, Y, . 
« April 1—tf 


Pel 
OTrige 


DURHAM BULL FOR SALE. 
HE subscriber has a yearling Durham Bull, pure bred 
T pedigree, for sale. 4 ae 


~~ elson, May 9, 1855. P. FISHER, 
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